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Fig. 1.—Serex Dress. 


For description see Sup- 
plement. 


MEDICAL STUDY FOR WOMEN IN NEW YORK, 
re women especially the choice of a locality for the study of 
medicine is of first importance. As things now are, the col 
lege is an affair of comparatively little moment. 
learned anywhere in colleges. 


Medicine is not 
The student who brings to the task 
zeal, quick senses, and cultivated judgment absorbs it in quiz class- 
es, in medical libraries, in professional and semi-professional talks, 
in hospitals, eliniques, in the laboratory, and in the dissecting-room, 
Colleges make possible that ceaseless repetition so necessary to 
sound scientific education. They are meeting-places for those in- 
terested in like pursuits and striving for a common goal. There 
is so little difference in them that locality and surroundings, not 
institutions, should determine where to seek a diploma. 

A city that affords living accommodations at moderate cost, a 
pure scientific atmosphere, generously supplied professional libra- 
ries, vigorous technical societies and associations, abundant material 
for professional work, and the proper apparatus for using it, is the 
city beyond all others where the greatest gain results from a given 
expenditure of money, time, and effort. 


To live and study in a scientific atmosphere is a wonderful help | 


toastudent. Valuable bits of information are absorbed and stored 


away unconsciously, Outside of large cities the scientific atmos- | 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt rroM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement 
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WINTER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 3.—CiLora anp VELVET 
CosTuME. 
For description see Suppl. 


phere does not exist to any extent. New York, the great mart 
of America, whither is brought every kind of commodity, naturally 
possesses the largest number of eminent scientists. This colony 
of chemists, physiologists, pathologists, and specialists is one of 
the greatest attractions New York offers to the medical student. 
To be one of an army marching toward truth in any given direction 
is both a moral and intellectual stimulant. 

The vast public libraries of the metropolis render it possible to 
learn the last word that bas been said anywhere in the various 
branches that make up the are of medical science. New books are 
constantly added to the Astor Library, which already numbers 
about 12,000 medical works, among its other valuable possessions. 
At the New York Hospital Library there are 15,742 volumes of 
medical literature, in English, French, German, and Italian, to which 
additions are frequently made. This library has constantly on 
hand 25 American journals, 14 English, 12 French, and 16 German, 
At 49 Bond Street the Free Circulating Library has 124 books 
on medicine and hygiene that the student can take home for two 
weeks at a time. Other excellent libraries throughout the city 
make many things possible to a genuine truth-seeker. These men- 
tioned would seem to cover all the ground, and have the advantage 
of being absolutely free. 

Transactions of New York medical societies are full of interest 
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Fig. 4.—Borperep Woot Costumre.—|[Sce Fig. 5, 
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For diagram and description see Supplement. 


and profit to advanced students. Here are « 


Ss ssed tl prob 
lems of the day, methods of treatment, and new remedies. Val 
uable points not down in the books are brought into view, i 
dividual experience narrated, and peculiar cases noted. A medi 
cal society is a pretty vigorous body, and, as a rule, one spirited 
debate is worth many hours’ ordinary lecturing in « re Met 
ropolitan hospitals for the treatment of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to present usual and rare types of disease, sometimes thos 
seen but once in a lifetime, and never outside of large seaports. It 
is safe to affirm that a student’s clinical experience in New York 
covers a larger ground and embraces a far greater variety than is 
possible in any other city in America. For women this superi- 
ority of privilege holds good in a surgical sense as well. Women 


are admitted every Saturday afternoon to operations at the Ne 
York Hospital, where there are opportunities of witnessing sou 
of the best American surgery according to modern methods, Lin 
portant surgery seldom falls to the lot of women, being an affair 
of brawn as well as brain. At the same time it is essential for 
their own and others’ good that they should know and understand 
the methods and workinanship of different surgeons. A well- 
conducted operation is highly instructive, and it is also possible 
to learn a good deal from another’s mistakes 

Abundant material for dissection is an important factor in ac- 
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guiringa knowledge of the physical history of man. 
‘The supply in New York is always equal to the de- 
mand, which is not the case with college cities 
further inland. Sailors, emigrants, and adven- 
turers flock in large numbers to well-known sea- 
ports, sometimes finding there only a cot in some 
charity hospital to die in, A place like New 
York can always furnish plenty of unclaimed 
cadavers for every dissecting-table. 

Living cheaply in the metropolis, with good 

commodations and refined surroundings, is a 
problem that has been solved for women by such 
institutions as the Woman’s Christian Home, 27 
North Washington Square. Here board and 
lodging cost $4 or 35 a week There is a branch 
of this same institution at 308 Second Avenue, 
and also a Femporary Home at 84 Second Ave- 
nue, A Board Directory is furnished on applica- 
tidn by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 6 East Twelfth Street. Sometimes four wo- 
men, united by the common purpose of a special 








education, rent a good-sized room in some quiet 


boarding-house in the region known as “down 


town,” and by sharing expenses are able to af- 
ford the luxury of an open fire and plenty of 
lamps. Others keep house in rooms or some con- 


venient flat. This is too great a tax on every 
one, unless some member of the band is a full- 
tledged doctor, with the time to construct herself 
into a vigorous house committee. 

Recreation, to take one out of the student at- 
mosphere occasionally, is absolutely hecessary to 
health and good work. To a certain extent, the 
The Metropolitan 
Museum in Central Park is open to the public 
without entrance fee 
It contains copies of many famed ancient and 
modern sculptures, specimens of different schools 
of painting, brasses, bronzes, and ceramics. At 
Schaus’s and Goupil’s, on Fifth Avenue, may be 
enjoyed, without money and without price, beau- 
tiful pictures and objects of art. A card from 
a member of the New York Historical Society 
admits the bearer to a view of the paintings, Stat- 
uary, and curiosities that are its proud posses- 
Good concerts may be heard equally well 
in poor seats; and the opera is always possible 
up in the * 
may sit together without other annoyance than 
those of glare and heat. In this, as in other mat- 
ters, where there’s a will there is always a way, 
both eminently proper and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 

The following is a list of the first year’s eur- 
rent expenses for a woman attending a Mew York 


medical college : 


city provides this free of cost. 


certain days in the week, 


sion 


gods’ gallery,” where several women 


Matyiculatiou fee, payable but once.......... $5 00 
Fees for one course of lectures, 26 weeks. 75 00 
Demonstrator’s fee ‘ RRA ree 10 00 
Material for dissection .........0..0eee cee eeee 7 00 
Text-books, minus discount rcvhabe esaueeun 16 00 
Unavoidable car fares. eee Shah wateee 7 530 
Board for 26 weeks .. wseespacecsae 8066 
Washing for 26 weeks ....... PT eee 26 00 
Sundries, such as recreation, stamps, etc... 50 00 

DRA occ 0 ve vsnncuaregvades cnsonad bas . $300 50 


This is a fair example of each year’s expenses. 
The matriculation fee, demonstrator’s fee, and 
material for dissection are usually expenses of 
the first vear alone. Later, however, there are 
other books to buy, quizzes to be paid for, and 
those absolutely unexpected demands upon the 
purse that are constantly coming to the front to 
be met and settled satisfactorily. The sum of 
£300 for each college vear is the minimum for 
that class of women who desire to and do enter 
the medical profession. 

To women who are in earnest and have high 
views, men are always kind. Excellent private in- 
struction is always obtainable in New York when 
souglit for in no half-hearted way. A purpose 
so firm that time, place, and circumstance are 
powerless to change, however much they may 
delay it, inspires universal respect and generous 
aid. No woman, however poor and unknown, 
need despair of encouragement, guidance, and 
special instruction from those best capable of 
giving it, provided she possesses the force of 
character literally to mind lier own business, 
that is, the affair of the moment, adapting her- 
self to times and places not interfering with a 
physician’s more important work, and disappear- 
ing the instant the lesson, talk, operation, or 
whatever the task, is over. Intolerant as med- 
ical men are of feminine dilettant in a profes- 
sion calling for the constant exercise of exalted 
human powers, their chivalrous generosity to the 
few picked women worthy of this vocation is 
something without parallel. “I've had plenty 
help myself,” says one, “so Pll just pass it 
on.” And he does, by giving instruction two 
hours a week to a woman who could not other- 
wise “My library is always here,” 
says another, “to be used by any student; only 
A third thus ex- 
presses himself: “ Successful people always have 


ot 


receive it 
the books can’t go visiting.” 


time for everything, so you come two evenings 
in the week for a quiz, and when I’m tired of it 
I'll let you know.” A vear has gone by, and the 
quizzed and the quiz-master are not tired of it 
yet, Seldom, indeed, is any request refused to 
women that have the grit to study medicine as 
men do, It is a life of immense self-sacrifice 
and singleness of purpose, permitting no turn- 
ing to the right or the left. The advantages 
New York offers rob student life of half its hard- 
ships, and give as fair a return for effort and 
money as any place in America. Economical 
living is possible, the scientific atmosphere is 
present, libraries and hospitals are on the largest 
svale, there are abundant material and apparatus 
for scientific investigation, opportunities to have 
new ways and means discussed, energizing unity 
of aim, and the uplifting influence of witnessing 
the success of superiors ; and last, but not least, 
there is the ever-ready helping hand generously 
outstretched to those resolved at any price to live 
and do and champion truth as expressed by med- 
ical science. 














“It grows better and better with every year.”—New 
York Tribune. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iuiustraten Weexvy. 


The number for November 9, which is the second 
in the new volume, contains a variety of interesting 
matter, including the twelfth chapter of the serial 
for boys entitled “ The Flamingo Feather,” and 
the second part of Mrs. Linuir’s “ Hazel.” 

Mr. Frencu contributes a Sine engraving of a 
little negro boy’s head, with a poem by MarGarer 
E. Sanester, and Mr. Percivat pe Luce has a 
pucture entitled 

“THE KNITTING 
It is engraved by F, JUENGLING. 

Other notable articles are * Bulbs Sor Window 
Gardening,” by Jous Hasserton ; “ Training a 
Dog,” by ALLAN Forman; and “ Pictures on the 
Slate,” a humorous poem by EpGar Fawcett. 


LESSON.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper’s Youn Prope 
will be sent on application. 
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A NEW STORY BY BRET HARTE. 


The next number of Harrer’s Bazar will con- 
tain the Jirst instalment of @ Brunt Ievs- 
TRATED NOVELETTE, entitled 


A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH AND READY, 


by the popular awhor Bret Harte. 


NOMADIC WEALTH. 


( NE of the strangest things in the world 

is the migratory habit that prevails 
among many of our wealthier members of 
society, who seem to dread settling down 
in oné spot and collecting their household 
gods about them, if they have any, as if, 
should they once pause in their wander- 
ings, they might find themselves fastened 
to the ground in the place where they hap- 
pened to stop. 

These people have the means often to 
command superb residences for the winter 
months on our best streets and squares, 








stars, so glorify the face of the earth that 
they might doubt whether they were re- 
ally on this planet, or translated, without 
the ordeal of death, to some planet richer 
and lovelier still, and in this villa they 
could live the ideal lives of poetry and 
freedom if they would; or they could have 
a cottage—strange pseudonym for a palace 
—by the sea-shore, where velvet lawns and 
blazing flower beds run down to dip in the 
sparkle of the sea, where the great wonder 
of all nature is to be enjoyed from broad 
baleonics under loose nettings, in dishabille 
if they will,in comfort anyway, in homes 
whose sweet seclusion is all one’s own, and 
where, still, pictures, bronzes, chinas, and all 
objects of interior beauty might be about 
them. And instead they go to some public 
resort, and they have littl whitewashed 
rooms that do not hold them and their 
trunks too, and the tranks are set outside 
to crowd the already crowded hal!, and they 
have one small window that sometimes com- 
mands the view and sometimes does not, 
and they have no closets, and they have 
swarms of mosquitoes, and they have the 
throng and the jostle and the promiscuous 
acquaintance of the caravanusary parlor, 
and all the vulgar confusion that they ap- 
pear to prefer to the elegant refinement of 
ahome. Is there, on the whole, anything 
stranger in our social life than this freak 
of so many wealthy people who, having 
choice and refined homes within their reach, 
yet leave them on the other side, and go to 
the public and common place of resort in- 
stead? All the more as, apart from the 
good or bad taste of the thing, the mo- 
rale of their young people and children is 
seriously affected by life in public. Have 
women become so idle or so incompetent 
that they must have all care taken from 
them? Have servants become so unruly that 


| the charm of home is destroyed by their ex- 


with drawing-rooms whose floors are fit for 


queens to tread, where genius has hung the 
walls with glory, where statues gleam from 
dim recesses, where draperies fall and sway 
that the looms of the East cannot surpass, 
where blooming flowers reverse the season 
and make summer out of winter, where Ve- 
netian mirrors reduplicate the whole with 
their added enchantment; with dining- 
rooms to which the four corners of the globe 
render tribute, where the cut-glass thrills, 
the heavy gold and silver plate trembles, 
with musical vibrations at a touch, where 
fruits and flowers and wines 


overpower | 


| 


with their fine aroma all grosser scents of | 


meats, and where hospitality becomes not 
only a duty but a delight; with sleeping- 
rooms, too, where the lofty ceiling lifts all 
the doubtful air, where wood tires sparkle 
on the hearth, where great windows let in 
full light and air, where the downy beds 
are soft as clouds, and seem full of the stuff 
that dreams are made of; and with swift 
and sileut servants that come and go obedi- 
ently as to the laws of nature. These people 
have the means for all this; and what do 
they take instead of it? 
in # public hotel in a noisy thoronghfare. 
There they rejoice in bedrooms hardly large 
enough toturn round in, in hard beds whose 
knobs hurt the flesh,and whose shrunken 
blankets do not touch both sides; in tiny 
parlors whose height makes their narrow- 
ness pitiful, in carpets that every one has 
trodden and stained; in furniture made of 
makeshifts, and filled with the promiscuous 
individuality of all the multitudes that 
have used 1t; and in walls bare of all but 
gaudy mirrors, with hall-boys for servants, 
who come when they get ready,and obey or 
not pretty much as they please; while for 
their own chef and their dainty table they 
willingly take the hotel cuisine, where ev- 
ery roast on its spit absorbs the flavor of 
every other roast, and everything so soon 
tastes like everything else that the rudest 
dinner of corned-beef and cabbage, cooked 
at a private fire,is presently more accepta- 
ble to the appetite than the best the table 
@héte can offer; and in the place of the de- 
lighted and delighting guests they have the 
chance customers of the place, who may or 
may not be desirable, but to whom no inn- 
holder finds it best to refuse room. 

And in summer, again, how is one to ac- 
count for the strange taste manifested ? 
These people could have a villa in the hills, 
where all the changing vapors of the val- 
leys rise in purple and gold, and, transfused 
with sunbeams, or with moonlight, or with 


A suite of rooms | 





actions? Have husbands and wives no de- 
sire for the retirement that in their earlier 
days made it seem as though a desert would 
be delightful with themselves alone there ? 
Is our civilization such a failure that home 
is a failure too? It isa mystery that is un- 
solvable, for plainly here are people who, if 
you give them bread, prefer a stone. 





THE DRY-ROT OF VANITY. 


T is always a source of surprise and 

amusement when we discover vanity in 
an unattractive persou; we are prepared 
for it in those who have personal charms, 
and regard it as more or less legitimate. 
We forget that the plain person is also hu- 
man, and has a natural human longing and 
delight in beauty, and therefore persuades 
herself that she possesses in some measure 
the thing which she loves and covets, learns 
to look lightly upon her defects and to ex- 
aggerate her good points. At the best, how- 
ever, Vanity is but a dry-rot that consumes 
fine qualities as the fabled dragon consumed 
beautiful maidens, and reduces generous 
emotions to their lowest terms. Generally 
those things of which we are vainest are 
those which we possess in the least degree, 
and believing that they are already our 
we make no effort to secure them. It is 
not too much to say, perhaps, that most 
beanties deem themselves far more beauti- 
ful than they are, and therefore disregard 
the charm of character and expression 
which might enhauce and accent the por- 
tion which in truth belongs to them. The 
dry-rot of vanity is most conspicuous in 
those who are unhappy unless the subject 
of perpetual praise and flattery, who are 
miserable if another becomes the theme, 
who are always on the alert for more worlds 
to conquer, more subjects to enslave, who 
are too much absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of their own perfections to remark if 
another has any, and who, having endowed 
themselves with many unsuspected attrac- 
tious, are angry and chagrined if others 
seem to deny them the possession, and fail 
to recognize and be drawn by graces which 
do not exist. The dry-rot of vanity so in- 
vades the vitals that the patient can hard- 
ly believe in her own mortality, and dis- 
putes the ground with encroaching gray 
hairs and wrinkles with all the tenacity of 
one struggling for life and liberty, and with 
all the cosmetics that art can furnish. 
Many, however, who cannot by any stretch 
of imagination invest themselves with phys- 
ical beauty, or who have sublime contempt 
for such an evanescent charm, are none the 
less afflicted with this weakness in consid- 
eration of the mental gifts of which they 
suspect themselves the heirs. The unrecog- 
nized genius who believes herself a SHEL 
LEY among poets, a SEVIGNE among letter- 
writers, @ MARGARET FULLER among con- 
versationalists, exhibits the dry-rot of van- 
ity in a most aggressive form: in her afflic- 
tive self-consciousuess she becomes a bore 
of the most pronounced type; nobody be- 
lieves in her genius so much as she does 
herself, perhaps because nobody else is so 








morally certain of its existence ; she appre- 
ciates herself so thoroughly that she often 
imposes on others ; she sings her own praises, 
and fails to remark that no other voice joins 
the chorus, because she is listening intently 
to her own vocalization. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 

FAHE newspapers are circulating a curious state- 

ment by Mr. Grant Allen—who is understood 
to be a Canadian by birth and an Englishman by 
residence—to the effect that Americans do not 
like country life, and that those who are able to 
do so flee from the rural regions as if there were 
a pestilence there. This is a curious caricature 
of the real facts—almost as curious as when the 
same writer finds something melancholy in the 
dandelions and violets, the asters and golden-rod, 
along our road-sides, and coudemns them all as 
“weeds.” He evidently has not tried, with Low- 
| ell, to “win the secret of a weed’s plain heart,” 
and to him probably the gorse and heather of 
Scotland or the stately English foxglove would 
be “ nothing but weeds.” 

The mistake he makes is in regarding this ten- 
dency to cities as in any way an American monop- 
| oly. Itis,in truth, a feature of modern civilization. 
Owen Pike,in his remarkable work, Zhe History 
of Crime in England, has shown tiat this very 
tendency has been in operation among our Eng- 
lish kinsfolk ever since the reign of Edward IL. 
(1307-1327), that is, for more than five centuries. 
| In Edward’s time the rural population of Eng- 
land was about eleven-twelfths, or more than 
ninety-one per cent., of the whole. In the year 
1861 it had fallen to forty per cent., and in 1871 
to thirty-eight per cent. Pike attributes this 
change mainly to the great inventors of the last 
and the present centuries, who have created new 
and remuuerative occupations. “In the great 
bulk of the nation,” he says, “they have substi- 
tuted town life for country life” (IL, 409). This is 
a far stronger statement than could be made of the 
most thickly settled parts of the United States ; 
and with our nation as a whole “the great bulk” 
is still enormously in the ranks of rural life. 

It would be easy to show that this change goes 
far beyond the English-speaking nations. The 
concentration of French life in Paris has long 
been seen and lamented, and it has extended so far 
that the provinces are hardly credited with inde- 
pendent opinions. “To ask what the provinces 
think,” said a celebrated Frenchman, “is like 
asking what a man’s legs think.” The practice 
of subdividing small rural properties everywhere 
had tended, it was supposed, to anchor the French 
peasantry to the soil, and vet the latest observers 
point out that this tie is wholly ineffectual. In 
the new Quarterly Journal of Economics, the en- 
lightened Paris correspondent, Arthur Mangin, 
says that in France “the development of indus- 
trial labor and the great works undertaken by 
the state and by cities have brought about a 
steady emigration of peasants to the cities, and a 
rise in agricultural wages, which in some regions 
is from 200 to 300 per cent.” (p. 98). Even in 
Russia, the newspapers tell us, anxiety is felt at 
the tendency of the former serfs to abandon their 
lands, and congregate around larger employers of 
labor or else in cities. 








Sut the true solution of the matter appears to 
lie in a direction where Mr. Allen, perhaps from 
having made too flying a trip through “the 
States,” has failed to find it. In the older parts 
of the American Union, side by side with the 
| abandonment of the rural regions as the sole or 
permanent residence, lias come up an enormous in- 
| crease of those who are, so to speak, double resi- 

dents of city and country—the one in the winter, 
| the other in the summer. In the mild winters of 
England, where there is not a month in the year in 
| which some flower does not bloom out-of-doors,afid 
hardly one in which some bird does not build its 
nest, this distinction is less sharp; and Americans 
are always surprised to find their English cousins 
staying in the country till Christmas, and ther in 
London till July. But in our Northern States 
the distinction of seasons is so very marked as to 
be destined to mould the permanent habit of our 
people, and this habit has mainly begun with- 
in forty years, Before that time almost every 
one lived either in city or country, and few had a 
home in each. Now, with the more well-to-do 
| classes, the alternation is literally universal; the 
sea-side from Campo Bello to Chesapeake Bay is 
becoming one long line of summer cottages or ho- 
tels, and in the wildest mountain regions the trav- 
eller comes suddenly upon vast lighted corridors 
with city luxuries and prices, billiards and lawn- 
tennis. The summer vacation itself is in its very 
essence a recent evolution; schools that former- 
ly gave but three or four weeks now give eight, 
and Harvard University, which in 1846 had but 
six weeks of such vacation, has now fourteen. 

All this extraordinary change is a tribute to 
summer, and to the summer habits of the people. 
We flee from the country in October or Novem- 
ber, but only to return to it in May or June. In 
other words, we are adapting our social life to 
| the characteristics of the American climate. That 
| the final arrangement has been reached it is 
impossible to say, and the present fancy in our 
| Northern Atlantic States for tobogganing and 
| other Canadian winter sports may point to some 
| farther modification, But at present it may 
| certainly be claimed that in the most thickly set- 
tled parts of the nation there is a distinct accept- 
ance of the old English maxim, “ All summer in 
the field, all winter in the study.” Those who 
have the right of choice will not forego, if they 
can help it, the winter pleasures of the city or 
the town, its lighted streets, its gay passers-by, 
its social intercourse, its concerts, theatres, libra- 
ries. But neither will they forego the rural or 
sea-side enjoyments of the summer. When the 
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season of migration comes, you can no more hold 
them back than you could keep back the blue- 
birds and the orioles. T. W. H. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


BUSINESS SUITS, 


EN’S business suits are of plain or fancy 
N Cheviots or Scotch suitings. Sacks and 
walking coats are equally popular for these suits. 
The coat and vest are made to open considerably 
lower, and all vests have collars. The trousers 
are very large. Very fashionable English suits 
of this kind, worn by men of leisure in the morn- 
ing or when travelling, are made of heavy Scotch 
goods in yellowish-brown and écru stripes, and 
these have single-breasted sack-coats fastened by 
four buttons of buffalo horn. 
MORNING SUITS. 

Morning suits worn by young men all day, un- 
til evening dress-coats are put on at dinner-time, 
have a walking coat of fine black diagonal, or 
plain Melton, or vicufia cloth, made rather long, 
well cut away, open low, and fastened by three 
buttons. The fancy waistcoat has small spots 
or small plaids, and inside this is a white imita- 
tion vest. Large plaid or striped trousers. Eng- 
lish tailors use a fine ribbed cloth for morning 
coats, and commend “ woolly waistcoats,” the 
ground of which is blue or black wool, with sinall 
silk flowers, spots, stripes, or checks, 


FROCK-COAT SUITS. 


Frock-coat suits for afternoon, for church, and 
for the grooms and ushers at day weddings, have 
the Prince Albert coat of fine black diagonal 
cloth made a trifle longer, and buttoned low at 
the top, with a vest of the same, and striped 
trousers of rather lighter shades than have been 
worn lately. The English use striped cloths of 
mixed wool and silk for trousers in mingled col- 
ors, very dark brown and blue together being 
most st} sh, but in very vague colors, and the 
stripes well blended. 





DRESS SUITS. 


Dress suits have the swallow-tail coat made of 
superfine black cloth faced with silk. The vest, 
cut very low, may be of the same cloth or of 
white silk. The trousers are of black elastic 
cloth, with braid down-the sides. English tailors 
use the new ribbed cloths also for these even- 
ing coats, with a vest of the same embroidered 
in a slight vine pattern down the fronts, in the 
lower edges, across the pocket welts, and on the 
collar. 

OVERCOATS. 


Overcoats are mostly three-seamed sacks 
shaped to the figure, yet not close-fitting, and 
with a velvet collar. English overcoats are 
double-breasted sacks of box-cloth made with 
lapped seams; their linings are of plaid wool, 
warm and comfortable looking, unless extrava- 
gant Americans order more dressy linings of sat- 
in. Covert coats of light tan-colored cloth are 
shorter sacks with strapped seams, a band of 
cloth half an inch wide being stitched on over 
the seams. Very long ulsters, reaching to the 
feet, are of homespuns that are really made by 
hand in English cottages. double- 
breasted, with a very large collar, and there are 
four pockets on the sides. 


These are 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Dress shirts to weag with low vests are of linen 
piqué, quite plain, or else with very slight 
embroidery, and are fastened by two studs in- 
stead of the single large one formerly worn. For 
general use are plain white linen shield-shaped 
bosoms of three thicknesses of linen; there are 
also pereale bosoms with colored horizontal 
stripes that show beside the scarf, and with these 
white collars are used. The English standing 
collar, with the fronts turned back in quite a large 
point, is now most fashionable. Straight lapping 
colicrs are abandoned for those with a V-shaped 
opening at the throat. Cuffs are quite wide and 
square, with linked buttons of chased gold, or of 
plain white enamel for dress. 


SCARFS AND NECKTIES. 


All scarfs are larger now that vests and coats 
are cut lower, yet a glimpse of the shirt bosom is 
seen on each side. Scarfs tied by the wearer are 
roost popular, and there are also scarfs made up 
to look as if they had been tied when put on. 
Both very light and very dark scarfs are worn in 
figures and stripes of silk, or satin, or armure 
goods. Some folded scarfs are shown sliglitly 
puffed or else quite flat, but the preference is for 
knotted scarfs. White cambrie ties for evening 
are slightly wider, but. are still very narrow. 
Large silk mufflers to wear inside the overcoat 
are very dark for day use, and are striped with 
satin in self-colors or in contrast; for evening 
use they are cream white and also very pale lemon- 
colored damask satin, or with stripes, or else bor- 
dered. 


CHAMOIS VESTS, UNDERWEAR, ETC, 


A chamois vest covered outside with silk or 
with flannel should be worn between the under- 
shirt and the dress shirt when a thin dress-coat 
is put on after the heavier morning coat; this is 
high, close, and so warm that it prevents taking 
cold, and is liked by slight men because it adds 
to the apparent size. Stripes of two delicate col- 
ors, such as lavender with rose, or pink with blue, 
are seen in the newest silk underwear; fine cash- 
mere vests and drawers are in the natural écru 
shades of the wool, in gray-blue, and white. 
Camel’s-hair socks, luxuriously fine, in their un- 








dyed brown shades, have silk heels and toes of 
the same color. Black silk socks for dress occa- 
sions are quite plain, or else have very small fig- 
ures embroidered in colors, The staple silk socks 
with light clocks for day wear are Suéde, brown, 
peacock blue, or black. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Handkerchiefs of fine linen for day use have 
half-inch hems and a large heavily embroidered 
initial two inches long; these are $12 a dozen; 
but for dress they are made of exquisitely fine 
linen lawn, with three hems hemstitched around, 
and cost $60 a dozen. Less costly pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for dress are of white India silk with a 
wide hem that is lightly hemstitched. 

GLOVES. 

Gloves for che street are tan-colored, with wide 
stitching on the back, either black or self-colored ; 
they are of heavy kid, with lapped seams, and are 
fastened by two buttons. For dress, white gloves 
are not now used; even the groom at an evening 
wedding wears very light pearl-colored gloves 
stitched with pearl-color; this is true also of day 
weddings, but the ushers have black stitching on 
their pearl gloves, and the guests wear tan-colors. 
English driving gloves for winter are seal-skin 
on the outside with palms of goat-skin, lined 
throughout with opossum-skin. Riding gloves 
of dog-skin have deep gauntlets with elastic 
bands that make them close and warm about the 
wrists. 

HATS, 


Black hats are now worn throughout the year, 
in English fashion. A black Derby is appropriate 
for general day wear with all but a frock-coat, 
when a silk hat must be used. The shape of 
the Derby is changing to a more tapering crown, 
with brim cut narrower at the sides, and with 
wide binding on the heavy curl. The size most 
worn has the crown five and three-fourth inches 
high, with a narrow brim, The silk hat for dress 
has the crown slightly lower than that of last 
season, and returns to a slight bell shape, as it is 
found to be more generally becoming than straight 
or tapering crowns; the brim is narrow and hea- 
vily curled, and there is an adhesive lining of silk 
stuek to the body of the hat, which gives very 
light weight. Opera-hats are duplicates in shape 
of the silk hats just described. Steamer caps of 
cloth or of English camel’s-hair are soft, yet hel- 
met-shaped, with ear-pieces that button over the 
crown when not in use. 


SHOES AND CANES, 


Walking shoes are buttoned gaiters of calf- 
skin made with wider toes than those of last 
year, their symmetrical shape being considered 
rather than making the feet look small. For 
dress are patent-leather buttoned gaiters that 
may have either kid or cloth tops. “ Crutch” 
heads are fashionable for canes; these are of 
heavy silver or else of buck-horn, with a natural 
stick for the cane. 


HOUSE COATS, GOWNS, ETC. 


Short skeleton sack-coats for the house, for 
smoking, ete., are of English checked and striped 
cloths, Dressing-gowns and invalids’ wrappers 
are of similar English and Seotch cloths in yel- 
low-brown shades, and also of soft gray camel’s- 
hair as thick as a blanket, made with a girdle, 
and edged all around with a cord. Plush lap- 
robes are reversible, showing seal brown on one 
side, and gray, green, or drab on the other, Cloth 
robes of dark green or brown have stitched edges, 
with a cluster of whips, horseshoes, etc., applied 
in One corner, 


SMALL BOYS’ SUITS. 


Small boys from four to eight years of age 
wear kilt suits, or else short trousers take the 
place of the kilt skirt, the latter being adopted 
at a much earlier age than formerly, even by the 
most fastidious mothers. Their kilt suits for 
dress occasions are of velveteen, and their second 
best of diagonal cloths, while for home and every- 
day wear English plaid wools are used. Very 
dark green, brown, blue, or black velveteens are 
chosen, and are trimmed with black silk braid 
and cord set on in flat leaf-like designs across 
the fronts, up the back, on the sleeves, and on 
the pockets. The velveteen jacket is single- 
breasted, buttoned up to the neck, without a col- 
lar. The back is straight (in what is called 
Derby shape), without a middle seam or side 
forms, being all in one piece, joined to the wide 
fronts, which are each shaped by a dart from the 
armhole down into the pocket. The kilt falls 
just below the knee, and is made of thirteen 
pleats all turned one way, and a wide front 
(about eight inches broad) on which are three 
braided leaves or frogs like those on the jacket, 
but larger. In cold weather small trousers shaped 
like drawers are made at home to wear with these 
tailor suits. Mohair buttons are on velveteen 
and cloth suits. The diagonal cloth suits, either 
blue or black, have a double-breasted jacket but- 
toned to the neck, with braided frogs across the 
front, and an imitation belt set on permanently 
on all but the lapped breast part. The back is 
wide and straight in the Derby shape, with the 
side seams slashed below the belt, and bound 
with a wide silk braid that has a narrow row of 
braid doubled above it. The kilt has braided 
figures in front. The English plaid suits are not 
lined, and are called blouses, resembling Norfolk 
jackets with single-breasted fronts, each having 
a box pleat; two box pleats are down the back, 
and the belt is only across the back. The kilt is 
not trimmed, Horn buttons with eyes. Yellowish- 
browns, and dull red plaided with black or brown, 
are liked for these suits. 

The small suits with trousers for boys of four 
or five years are of velveteen, corduroy, or diago- 
nals. The jackets are like the single-breasted 
ones with Derby backs already described; they 





have tabs of black braid for trimming, and are 
worn with a plain round linen collar and fancy 
cravat bow. ‘The trousers have no fulness in 
the leg, being very close-fitting, reaching just be- 
low the knees, and are trimmed with a cord and 
binding up the outside seams, to which four 
braided leaves of trimming may be added. The 
corduroy suits have merely bindings of silk braid, 
and may he had in brown, blue, green, and claret 
colors. 

The English man-of-war suits so popular in the 
summer for boys from four to ten years of age 
will be worn all winter with a heavy reefer’s 
sack for the street, made of blue Melton, double- 
breasted, buttoned to the throat, and with the 
Derby back. The sailor blouse for the house is 
of dark blue Cheviot laced with heavy cord, and 
is worn with long trousers of the same, made in 
regular sailor shape, very wide at the ankles. 
Sailor collar and sailor cap complete the suit. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age have vel- 
veteen suits, with a French jacket that opens 
from the throat down to show a vest of the same, 
or of white Marseilles, made single-breasted and 
with pocket flaps. Close-fitting knee trousers. 
For every-day suits these boys wear plaid Cheviots 
or tweeds made with a single-breasted Norfolk 
jacket with two box pleats down front and back, 
and a belt strapped on at the side seams, a but- 
ton (of horn) being set on each strap at the top. 
Rolled notched collar, very narrow, and quite close 
attheneck. Other jackets of such suits are single- 
breasted, with the wide straight Derby back, a 
rolled notched collar, and finished with stitched 
edges. The trousers are close, plain, and short. 

Boys nine to twelve years of age wear cut- 
away jackets (three or four buttoned), showing 
a vest of the same. For best suits these aré of 
black corkscrew cloth, tricot, diagonal, or erépe 
cloth, with silk facings and bound edges. Their 
every-day suits are like those of tweed or Cheviot 
last described. 

Youths from twelve to sixteen years old wear 
single-breasted, four-buttoned, cut-away jackets, 
with the Derby back made of mixed goods, Chevi- 
ots, cassimeres, and plaids of various kinds, with 
a vest and long trousers of the same cloth. 
Their dress suits are similarly made of corkscrew 
cloths, crépe, or broadcloth. 

Dressy overcoats for boys of four years and 
upward are very long sacks of Melton, made 
double-breasted, with a collar and cuffs of black 
Astrakhan, and also with a hood. For school 
and every-day wear are long ulsters reaching 
down to the heels, made of yellow-brown or.red- 
brown plaids, double-breasted, with belt and 
cape. Youths’ overcoats are long, single-breasted 
sacks, with fly fronts made to roll or to close at 
the throat. They are of fur beavers, Elysians, or 
Oxfords, and are either blue or brown in color. 

Small boys of six years and upward wear caps 
with visors made of the cloth of their suits— 
checks, plaids, corduroy, or velveteen—bound 
with leather, and having a leather strap on the 
visor. For larger boys are felt Derby hats or 
those with cone shapes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Everaty Brorners; Reprern; 8S. Bupp; R. Dev- 
Lape & Co.; Guaze; and Frankuin & Co. 





PERSONAT.. 


Miss Fortescue’s surname is Finney, and 
her father is a successful coal merehant in Eng- 
land. Her impersonation of Goerue’s Gretchen 
is & beantiful conception, interpreted with ex- 
treme delicacy and grace. 

—Ex-President ARTHUR’s friends who visit 
him in his retirement are hopeful of his recoy- 
ery, because he is hopeful. 

—Miss Geratpine ULMaR and Mr. Courtice 
PounDs are singing again in the ever-popular 
Mikado at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Miss U1- 
MAR was specially trained for the work by Sir 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

—“T am already a grandfather,” remarked 
the Abbé Rousse. recently, in Paris, to the 
Queen of Greece. ‘ Many of my apprentices, 
whom I call my children, are married and have 
children of their own.” 

—Mr. RoBert Garrett, president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, hus three private sec- 
retaries, one of whom has become rich by specu- 
lating in stocks on tips given him by his em- 
ployer. Mr. GARRETT owns one of the finest 
private libraries in the country, and has decided- 
ly literary tastes, 

—Miss ELLen Sprague StaGer, youngest 
daughter of the late General Stager, and re- 
cently engaged to be married to Lord ArtHuR 
Butler, is a blonde of nineteen, with regular 
features, and well known in London society. 

‘wo years ago Miss MARY TYNER was row- 
ne on a Wisconsin lake, when one of her oars 
broke. Professor J. FRANK Bakk, rowing in 
another boat, saw her plight, and lent her a pair 
of oars. An acquaintance followed, and a few 
days ago a wedding. Among the floral decora- 
tions was a boat with a broken oar, 

r. HAROLD FRepDERIC fears that Mr. Wuts- 
TLER will fail to catch the American taste. 
have been nearly two years studying a joke with 
Which he presented me, and I am not sure that 
I quite see its point yet.” But Mr. WHIsTLER 
is sure ofa welcome for his art's sake. 

—About twenty per cent. of the Freshman 
Class at Yale University use tobacco. The aver- 
age heretofore has been only sixteen per cent. 
Dr. Se AVER finds, however, that the class is un- 
usually healthy, though not provided with a large 
number of large men. 

—The friends of TeNNyson, according to Mr. 
P. G. HAMERTON, considered it a degradation for 
aman of his genius to accept a peerage. ‘If 
he were a suecessful brewer or banker, nobody 
would have made a remark; his peerage would 
not have been considered either above him or 
below him, but simply the uatural English con- 
secration of new riches.’ 

—One of the most valued treasures of Mr. 
Tuomas Nast’s house at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, is a portrait of General Grant, presented 
by the General to Mrs. Nast. 

—The Richmond Grays having serenaded Gov- 
ernor Leg, he invited them into his house. Af- 














ter partaking of his hospitality, they asked for 
a speech. He replied: “I will make you the 
best speech of my life, beeuuse the shortest 
Good-by. 

—President CLevenanp in accepting the 
statue of Liberty: ‘* This token of the affection 
and consideration of the people of Franee dem 
onstrates the Kinship of republics, and conveys 
to us the assurance that in our efforts to com 
mend to mankind the excellence of a govern 
ment resting upon the popular will we still he Ave 
beyond the American continent asteadfast all 

—Senator STANFORD is erecting a $20,000 sta- 
ble at Washington, and is very fond of his horses, 
but he declines to udlopt folding beds instead of 
stalis, or to cover the ceiling with fly-paper. 

—Licutenant Henn’s head-quarters this win- 
ter will be at the New York Yacht Club, of which 
he has been elected a member. Although bis 
challenge to make a trip to Bermuda was no 
accepted, he may sail thither in the Galatea him- 
self, ifouly for an airing 

—Many of the employés of the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel-Works at Pittsburgh wept like chil- 
dren at the funeral of THomas M. CanNneGig 
They brought an urn of white pinks as a tribute 
of respect to their late employer. 

—Captain E. G. Lorv, for forty years an officer 
of the Cunard Line, is dead. He was well known 
to thousands of American voyagers, and greatly 
respected by them us a commander 
tleiman, 

-Marshal Ney’s grandson, M. NAPOLEON 
NEY, was a Conspicuous member of the French 
delegation at the — of the Danes Di 
statue. He thought that M. Barrao.pi had 
done more to stre ngthen the friendship betweea 
France aud America than twenty years of the 
uptest diplomacy could do 

-Mrs. Burton Harrison's clever comedy 
Weeping Wives, a translation and adaptation from 
the French, gained new triumphs at the opening 
of the theatre of the Tuxedo Park Club-House 
Mrs. OLIVver SuMNER Teas and Miss ALICE 
LAWRENCE interpreted the principal characters 

—Count de Lesseps feels at home in Philadel 
phia. His father was there for several years 
While the Count was a boy, and the father’s let 
ters written from Philadelphia were the Count’s 
first inducement to undertake his great public 

















and a gen- 


work. 
~The interest in the Horse Show this year 
was greater than ever before. rhe thirteen car- 


riuge-liorses received extraordinary 
und Mr. W. E. D. Stokes, a nephew of the late 
Wititam E. Dop@g, won the prize in this class. 

—The matinée dansante at the Jerome Park 
Club-House on election day was in every re 
spect a brilliant social success. 
with evergreens were profuse, and the orchestra 
was seated under a bower of evergreens. <A six- 
o'clock dinner at small tables was the only in- 
terruption to the dancing, which continued un- 
til eleven o’cloek. 

—President CLEVELAND has contributed $25 
for the purchase of seed wheat for the sufferers 
by the drought in northwestern Texas. 

—The rare old wines belonging to the estate 
of the late Mrs. Harrison Gray Oris, of Bos- 
ton, brought low prices when sold at auction. 
Fourteen cases of the famous BOARDMAN Mu 
deira of 1820 fetched 85 cents a bottle, and four 
cases of the BOARDMAN sherry of the same date 
from $1 10 to $1 55a bottle 

-The mother of General BOULANGER, Freneh 
Minister of War, was an English woman, and the 
General speaks aud writes English excellently 

—The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs will have been 
pastor of the Churel of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
for forty years on the 19th of November, The 
event will be duly celebrated by his congrega- 
tion. Dr. Srorrs was once a law student iv the 
office of Rurus Cuoare, Though he preaches 
extemporaneously, he does not recommend the 
practice to young preachers generally. 

—Before leaving for Boston, Miss EasTLake, 
of Mr. WILSON BAaRRETT’S company, entertained 
a party of American friends at breakfast at the 
New York Hote! 

—The Rev. R. HeBer Newron thinks that no 
preacher ever sounded the depths of humanity 
us the great poets and dramatists have done. 

—Miss GextRUDE GRISWOLD, who will make 
her American début in Colonel McCau.u’s op- 
era company, is a niece of Brer Harte. She 
has set to music one of his sougs, entitled 
** What the Chimney Sang.”’ 

—Mr. CHARLES EMOry SMITH, editor-in-chief 
of the Philadelphia Press, is also the owner of 
the Baltimore News, 

—A poem in honor of Miss Genevieve Warp, 
written by Miss PaLMer, sister of Mr. A. M. 
PALMER, was read recently at a reception to 
Miss WARD at Delmonico’s. 

—The Rev. Dr. McGLynn, of St. Stephen's 
Catholic Church, favors the abolition of pew 
rents as more catholic and more democratic 
than the present system, and is willing to trust 
to the voluntary offerings of the people for the 
support of religious services 

—It is gratifying to note that the services of 
Mr. JosePuH PULITZER, editor of the New York 
World, in connection with the BartTHoLps 
statue, have been recognized by the press ot 
this country, England, and France. His name 
is indissolubly associated with that magnificent 
international memorial. 

—The Japanese officials who visited the Unit- 
ed States Mint at Philadelphia were particularly 
surprised at seeing that women were employed 
in that institution. 

—Senuator Don CAMERON’S daugiiter is a not- 
able horsewoman. One of her 


attention, 


The decorations 





latest trips on 


horseback was from her father’s home iu Peun 
sylvania to his home in Washington. 

— Nearly an entire block of property on Market 
Street, between Ninth and Tenth streets, 
Franci 


San 
o, has been bought by Mrs. Mark Hop 
500 a front foot. The same property 
as sold for $100 a frout foot. 

—With the ballad, ‘‘His heart was trne to 
Poll,’ Miss Rosina Vokes has sung herselfinto 
the hearts of thousands, who are sincerely sorry 
that she is disabled by an attack of heart-disease 
and may be compelled to relinquish the stage 

—Mr. Henry [rRvVING’s manager, Mr. Bram 
STOKER, has come from London to see if Mr. 
Inving is likely to be a success in this country 
next season. There is not the least doubt of it. 

—-Bishop WHIPPLE showed courage and kind- 
ness at the recent railway disaster in the North- 
west, where fourteen lives were lost. One eud 
of the coach in which he was sleeping had been 
telescoped, but he rushed to the other end, and 
called out, ‘‘Come and help me save these peo- 
ple who are being burned to death,”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Tapesrry Borprer ror 
Cusnions, Rugs, erc.—Cross 
STITCH 
Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Blue; 
Light Blne; ® Dark Bronze; 

© Light Bronze. 
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EMBROIDERED Mono- 
Grau.—L. A. 


Tapestry Bor- 
ders.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tue tapestry bor- 
der given in sym- 
bols in Fig. 1 is 
worked in cross 
stitch in blue apd 
bronze, two shades 
of each. It can be 
worked directly on 
a canvas ground, 
or upon a close ma- 
terial by basting 
on a guide canvas 
to assist in pla- 
cing the stitches, 
and withdrawing it 
when the work is 


Fig. 1.—Crocner Launpry BaG ror 
Fixe Ciorurs.—[{See Figs, 2 and 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


b h a 


Fig. 2.—First Dera 
or Corp ror Launpry 
Baa, Fie. 1.—[See 


Fig. 3.] 


finished. The width of the 
border will depend on the 
size of the stitch in which 
itis worked, and the stitch 
will vary with the grade of 
canvas in the ground. 

Fig. 2 is the design fora 
table-cover border worked 
on tinselled jute canvas. 
It is worked with a double 
thread of crewel in straight 
Gobelin stitch, which is like 
satin stitch. The stitches 
are of even length, a quarter 
of an inch long, and four of 
these stitches side by side 
fill one square or symbol of 
the design, each symbol rep- 
resenting a square quarter 
inch of space on the bor- 
der. This border surrounds 
an oblong table cover, and 
two bands of it cross the 
top of the table transverse- 
ly at even distances from 
the ends and each other. 
The edge is finished with a 
ball fringe. 


Brooches and Lace- 
Pins.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 781. 

Fic. 1 shows a gold 
brooch of Renaissance de- 
sign, with the centre and 
pendants set with jewels, 
diamonds and rubies in 
combination. A gold brooch 


Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 Years 
oLp.—[See Fig. 5, on Page 781.] 
Tor pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IL., Figs. 11-20. 
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Fig. 1—Woot anp Ve.vet Costume.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 789.] 
Cut Pattern, No. 3910: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 


Fig. 2.—Svir ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 32-40. 





EmprormrrEeD Mono- 
GRaM.—T. A. 


is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, the de- 
sign of which 
represents an 
antique coin 
mounted in a 
quaint frame 
of dark-tinted 
gold. A set of 
three gold pins 
is shown in Fig. 
3, with small 
jewelled heads, 
and connected 
by slender gold 
chains. These 
can be worm 
either to fast- 
en the bonnet 
stringsorthrust 
into the lace at 
the throat. 








Fig. 3.—Svurr ror Boy rrom 10 to 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 41-48. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror TaBLe Covers, 


ETC.—GOBELIN STITCH. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black ; @ Dark 
Red; ® Light Red; ® Green; © Blue; 


© Clay-Color; ~ Ground. 


Fan Watt-Pocker. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Srconp Detain 
or Corp ror LaunpRY 
BaG, Fie. 1. 


Bulbs in the House. 
M\HE 9th of November 

used to be the tradi- 
tional day with old garden- 
ers for setting out the bulbs 
of their hyacinths, tulips, 
jonquils, crocuses, snow- 
drops, and other things of 
like nature; but nowadays 
any time between ‘the last 
week in October and the 
first in December is con- 
sidered safe and suitable, 
the only point of impor- 
tance being that if you want 
these bulbous plants to 
bloom in the spring, they 
must be set out in the fall 
and covered with a light 
compost. Few things are 
more ornamental than 
these flowers for borders 
and beds in the garden, and 
few things are more beau- 
tiful for house decoration, 
nothing of rarer colors or 
sweeter scents than the 
various hyacinths, indeed, 
being known among flow- 
ers, and they being doubly 
beautiful if grown in the 
long rich-tinted glasses that 
come for the purpose. The 
bulb should fit the mouth 
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of the glass, and the glass should be filled with water just so as to wet 
a small portion of the lower part of the bulb; then the glass should be 
set away in a dark cool closet for a month or so, examined from time 
to time, till the long white fibrous roots are seen reaching nearly to the 


that in turn was superseded by the paper with torn edges, and that 
by the brown and gray coarse paper that might have come round 
parcels, as if in abandoning one’s pet paper to the cook, one merely 


made an exchange and took hers. In short, it is almost impossible to 


bottom of the glass, when they may be taken into the light, but not keep pace with the changes in note-paper if one cares to follow the 
into the direct sunshine, till the leaves show a bright green, after which extreme fashion; and meanwhile these odd and eccentric fancies 
they want full sun and air, and no more water than just enough to keep brought into vogue, notably of the 


the glass as it was originally. With 

















rough-edged alr > Drown papers, 
the deep red Venetian, the blush white can hardly be called in good t aa for 
Seraphine, and snow white Queen of anybody. Woul plan worth 
Holland, with the splendid King of the thinki very lady at the tset 
Blues, the golden Citronnier, the lovely of a note-writing career to choose her 
rose-colored Coeur Fidéle, with a few of own style of paper and to adhere to it, 
the small early Roman hyacinths and as scrupulously as might be convenient, 
miniature red, white, and blue bulbs through life? Then the fashion might 
thrown in, one may have a window gor- change all it would, it could bring no 
geous as a rainbow, whose colors and change to her, no trouble, no uncertain- 
odors continue far into February. ty; she would be always in fashion, be- 
ing always a law to herself Her note- 
ss 7 paper would be as much her own as her 
NOTE-PAPER. Fig. 2—Axrique Com oveg or her mouth ; it would be a part of 
TATIONERS tell us that no sooner Broocu. : 





does one style of note-paper be- 
come acceptable to the politer world Fig. 1.—JeweLtep Brooca. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Lace Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 30 and 31. 





CLotH anp VELVET Bonnet 


For description see Supplement. 


Emproiwerep Baa ror Hor- 
WATER Bort.e 
For design and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 61. 


Fig. 5.—Vest ror Boy’s Scrr, 
Fie. 1, Pace 780.—Back 
AND Front. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 13 and 14, 


than it is so eagerly seized 
upon by everybody else that 
the politer people, so called, 
refuse to use it any longer, 
and a new style has to be in- 
vented for their taste, which 
is so continually refining on 


its previous use. Thus heavy a 
creami-laid passed out of date 
CorsaGe For Dinner Tortette.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 789. ] with the ultra-fashionables CorsaGk For Eventna Toetre.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 789.] 
For description see Supplement. for the rough linen paper, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig 60. 
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her general style, hers as her name is hers, as her 
crest or coat of arms might be, known and recog- 
nized and never to be found fault with, no mat- 
ter what new notion was to be had at the sta- 
tioner’s 


THE 





WOODLANDERS.* 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Acrnor or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom tir Mapping 
Crown,” “Tuk Mayor or Casteruniner,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—( Continued.) 
‘ ONE !—we have done nothing. Perhaps we 

D have thought the more. However, it is all 
vexation. I am going away to Middleton Abbey, 
near Shottsford, where a_relative of my late lus- 
band lives, who is confined to her bed. The en- 
gagement was made in London, and I can’t get out 
of it. Perhaps it is for the best that I go there 
till all this is past. When are you going to enter 
on your new practice, and leave Hintock behind 
forever, with your pretty wife on your arm ?” 

“T have refused the opportunity. I love this 
place too well to depart.” 

“You have?” she said, regarding him with 
wild uncertainty. ‘“ Why do you ruin yourself in 
that way? Great Heaven! what have I done?” 

“Nothing. Besides, you are going away.” 

“Oh ves; but only to Middleton Abbey for a 
month or two, Yet perhaps I shall gain strength 
there—particularly strength of mind: I require 
it. And when I come back I shall be a new wo- 
man; and you can come and see me safely then, 
and bring vour wife with you, and we'll be 
friends, she and I. Oh, how this Shutting up of 
one’s self does lead to indulgence in idle senti- 
ments! I shall not wish you to give your attend- 
auce to me after to-day. But Iam glad that you 
are not going away—if vour remaining does not 
injure your prospects at all.” 

As soon as he had left the room, the mild 
friendliness she had preserved in her tone at 
parting, the playful sadness with which she had 
conversed with him, equally departed from her. 
She became as heavy as lead—just as she had 
been before he arrived. Her whole being seem- 
ed to dissolve in a sad powerlessness to do any- 
thing, and the sense of it made her lips tremu- 
lous and her closed eyes wet. His footsteps 
again startled her, and she turned round. 

“J return for a moment to tell you that the 
evening is going to be fine. The sun is shining: 
so do open your curtains and put out those 
lights. Shall I do it for you?” 

“ Please—if you don’t mind.” 

He drew back the window-curtains, whereupon 
the red glow of the lamp and the two candle-flames 
became almost invisible with the flood of late 
autumn sunlight that poured in. “Shall I come 
round to you?” he asked, her back being toward 
him 

“No,” she replied. 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I am crying, and I don’t want to see 

you.’ 
" He stood a moment irresolute, and regretted 
that he had killed the rosy, passionate lamp- 
light by opening the curtains and letting in gar- 
ish day. 

“Then I am going,” he said. 

“Very well,” she answered, stretching one 
hand round to him, and patting her eyes with a 
handkerchief held in the other. 

“Shall | write a line to you at—” 

“No, no.” A gentle reasonableness came into 
her tone as she added, “Jt must not be, you 
know. It won’t do.” 

“Very well. Good-by.” 
was gone, 

In the evening, with listless adroitness, she en- 
couraged the maid who dressed her for dinner to 
speak of Dr. Fitzpiers’s marriage. 

“Mrs. Fitzpiers was once supposed to favor 
Mr. Winterborne,” said the young woman, 

“ And why didn’t she marry him ?” said Mrs. 
Charmond, 

“ Because, you see, ma‘am, he lost his houses.” 

“ Lost his houses? How came he to do that ?” 

“The houses were held on lives, and the lives 
dropped, and your agent wouldn’t renew them, 
though it is said that Mr. Winterborne had a 
very good claim. That’s as I've heard it, ma’am, 
and it was through it that the match was broke 
off.” 

Being just then distracted by a dozen emotions, 
Mrs. Charmond sank into a mood of dismal self- 
reproach. ‘In refusing that poor man his rea- 
sonable request,” she said to herself, “I fore- 
doomed my rejuvenated girlhood’s romance. 
Who would have thought such a business mat- 
ter could have nettled my own heart like this! 
Now for a winter of regrets and agonies and use- 
less wishes, till I forget him in the spring. Oh! 
I am glad I am going away.” 

She left her chamber and went down to dine, 
with a sigh. On the stairs she stood opposite 
the large window for a moment, and looked out 
upon the lawn. It was not yet quite dark. Half- 
way up the steep green slope confronting her 
stood old Timothy Tangs, who was shortening his 
way homeward by clambering here, where there 
was no road, and in opposition to express orders 
that no path was to be made there. Tangs had 
momentarily stopped to take a pinch of snuff; 
but observing Mrs. Charmond gazing at him, he 
hastened to get over the top out of hail. His 
precipitancy made him miss his footing, and he 
rolied like a barrel to the bottom, his snuff-box 
rolling in front of him. 

Her indefinite, idle, impossible passion for Fitz- 
piers, her constitutional cloud of misery, the sor- 
rowful drops that still hung upon her eyelashes, 
all made way for the incursive mood started by 
the spectacle. She burst into an immoderate fit 


The next moment he 
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of laughter, her very gloom of the previous hour 
seeming to render it the more uncontrollable. It 
had not died out of her when she reached the 
dining-room ; and even here, before the servants, 
her shoulders suddenly shook as the scene re- 
turned upon her; and the tears of her hilarity 
mingled with the remnants of those engendered 
by her grief. 

She resolved to be sad no more. She drank 
two glasses of champagne, and a little more still 
after those, and amused herself-in the evening 
with singing little amatory songs. 

“T must do something for that poor man Win- 
terborne, however,” she said. 


et 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A werk had passed, and Mrs. Charmond had 
left Hintock House. Middleton Abbey, the place 
of her sojourn, was about twenty miles distant 
by road, eighteen by bridle-paths and footways. 

“Grace observed for the first time that her hus- 
band was restless, that at moments he even was 
disposed to avoid her. The scrupulous civility 
of mere acquaintanceship crept into his manner, 
yet when sitting at meals he seemed hardly to 
hear her remarks. Her little doings interested 
him no longer, whilst toward her father his bear- 
ing was not far from supercilious. It was plain 
that his mind was entirely outside her life—where- 
abouts outside it she could not tell; in some re- 
gion of science possibly, or of psychological lit- 
erature. But her hope that he was again im- 
mersing himself in those lucubrations which be- 
fore her marriage had made his light a landmark 
in Hintock was founded simply on the slender 
fact that he often sat up late. 

One evening she discovered him Jeaning over 
a gate on Rub-Down Hill—the gate at which 
Winterborne had once been standing, and which 
opened on the brink of a steep, slanting down 
directly into Blackmoor Vale, or the Vale of the 
White Hart, extending beneath the eye at this 
point to a distance of many miles. His attention 
was fixed on the landscape far away, and Grace’s 
approach was so noiseless that he did not hear 
her. When she came close she could see his lips 
moving unconsciously, as to some impassioned 
visionary theme. 

She spoke, and Fitzpiers started. 
you looking at ?” she asked. 

“Oh, 1 was contemplating our old place of 
Buckbury in my idle way,” he said. 

It had seemed to her that he was looking much 
to the right of that cradle and tomb of his ances- 
tral dignity; but she made no further observation, 
and taking his arm, walked home beside him al- 
most in silence. She did not know that Middle- 
ton Abbey lay in the direction of his gaze. “ Are 
you going to have out Darling this afternoon ?” 
she asked presently—Darling being the light gray 
mare which Winterborne had bought for Grace, 
and which Fitzpiers now constantly used, the 
animal having turned out a wonderful bargain 
in combining a perfect docility with an almost 
human intelligence; moreover, she was not too 
young. Fitzpiers was unfamiliar with horses, 
and he vaiued these qualities. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but not to drive. I am 
riding her. I practise crossing a horse as often 
as I can now, for I find that I can take much 
shorter cuts on horseback.” 

He had, in fact, taken these riding exercises 
for about a week, only since Mrs, Charmond’s ab- 
sence, his universal practice hitherto having been 
to drive. 

Some few days later Fitzpiers started on the 
back of this horse to see a patient in the afore- 
said vale. It was about five o’clock in the even- 
ing when he went away, and at bedtime he had 
not reached home. There was nothing very sin- 
gular in this, though she was not aware that he 
had any patient more than five or six miles dis- 
tant in that direction. The clock had struck one 
before Fitzpiers entered the house, and he came to 
his room softly, as if anxious not to disturb her. 

The next morning she was stirring consider- 
ably earlier than he. 

In the yard there was a conversation going 
on about the mare; the man who attended the 
horses, Darling included, insisted that the latter 
was “hag-rid,” for when he had arrived at the 
stable that morning she was in such a state as 
no horse could be in by honest riding. It was 
true that the doctor had stabled her himself when 
he got home, so that she was not looked after as 
she would have been if he had groomed and fed 
her, but that did not account for the appearance 
she presented if Mr. Fitzpiers’s journey had been 
only where he had stated. The phenomenal ex- 
haustion of Darling as thus related was sufficient 
to develop a whole series of tales about riding 
witches and demons, the narration of which oc- 
cupied a considerable time. 

Grace returned in-doors. In passing through 
the outer room she picked up her husband's over- 
coat, which he had carelessly flung down across a 
chair. A turnpike ticket fell out of the breast 
pocket, and she saw that it had been issued at 
Middleton Gate. He had therefore visited Mid- 
dieton the previous night—a distance of at least 
five-and-thirty miles on horseback there and back. 

During the day she made some inquiries, and 
learnt for the first time that Mrs. Charmond was 
staying at Middleton Abbey. She could not re- 
sist an inference, strange as that inference was. 

A few days later he prepared to start again at 
the same time and in the same direction. She 
knew that the state of the cottager who lived 
that way was a mere pretext; she was quite sure 
he was going to Mrs. Charmond. Grace was 
amazed at the mildness of the passion which the 
suspicion engendered in her. She was but little 
excited, and her jealousy was languid even to 
death. It told tales of the nature of her affec- 
tion for him. In truth, her antenuptial regard for 
Fitzpiers had been rather of the quality of awe 
toward a superior being than of tender solivitude 
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for a lover. It had been based upon mystery and 
strangeness—the mystery of his past, of his know- 
ledge, of his professional skill, of his beliefs. 
When this structure of ideals was demolished by 
the intimacy of common life, and she found him 
as merely human as the Hintock people them- 
selves, a new foundation was in demand for an 
enduring and stanch affection—a sympathetic in- 
terdependence, wherein mutual weaknesses were 
made the grounds of a defensive alliance. Fitz- 
piers had furnished none of that single-minded 
confidence and truth out of which alone such a 
second union could spring ; hence it was with a 
controllable emotion that she now watched the 
mare brought round. 

“Tl walk with you to the b 1] if you are not 
in a great hurry,” she said, rather loath, after all, 
to let him go. 

“Do; there’s plenty of time,” replied her hus- 
band. Accordingly he led along the horse, and 
walked beside her, impatient enough nevertheless. 
Thus thev proceeded to the turnpike-road, and as- 
cended Rub-Down Hill to the gate he had been 
leaning over when she surprised him ten days 
before. This was the end of her excursion. Fitz- 
piers bade her adieu with affection, even with 
tenderness, and she observed that he looked 
weary-eved. 

“Why do von go to-night?” she said. “You 
have been called up two nights in succession al- 
ready.” 

“T mnst go,” he answered, almost gloomily. 
* Don’t wait up for me.” With these words he 
mounted his horse, passed through the gate which 
Grace held open for him, and ambled down the 
steep bridle-track to the valley. 

She closed the gate and watched his descent, 
and then his journey onward. His way was east, 
the evening sun which stood behind her back 
beaming full upon him as soon as he got out 
from the shade of the hill. Notwithstanding this 
untoward proceeding she was determined to be 
loval if he proved true; aud the determination to 
love one’s best will carry a heart a long way to- 
ward making that best an ever-growing thing. 
The conspicuous coat of the active though blanch- 
ing mare made horse and rider easy objects for 
the vision. Though Darling had been chosen 
with such pains by Winterborne for Grace, she 
had never ridden the sleek creature; but her 
husband had found the animal exceedingly con- 
venient, particularly now that he lad taken to 
the saddle, plenty of staying power being left in 
Darling yet. Fitzpiers, like others of his charac- 
ter, while despising Melbury and his station, did 
not at all disdain to spend Melbury’s money, or 
appropriate to his own use the horse which be- 
longed to Melburv’s daughter. 

And so the infatuated young surgeon went 
along through the gorgeous autumn landscape 
of White Hart Vale, surrounded by orchards lus- 
trous with the reds of apple crops, berries, and 
foliage, the whole intensified by the gilding of 
the declining sun. The earth this vear had been 
prodigally bountiful, and now was the supreme 
moment of her bounty. In the poorest spots the 
hedges were bowed with haws and blackberries ; 
acorns cracked underfoot, and the burst husks of 
chestnuts lay exposing their auburn contents as 
if arranged by anxious sellers in a fruit market. 
In all this proud show some kernels were un- 
sound as her own situation, and she wondered if 
there were one world in the universe where the 
fruit had no worm, and marriage no sorrow. 

Her Tannhaiiser still moved on, his plodding 
steed rendering him distinctly visible yet. Could 
she have heard Fitzpiers’s voice at that moment 
she would have found him murmuring, 


“ Toward the lodestar of my one desire 
I flitted, even as a dizzy moth in the owlet light.” 


But he was a silent spectacle to her now. Soon 
he rose out of the valley, and skirted a high pla- 
teau of the chalk formation on his right, which 
rested abruptly upon the fruity district of loamy 
clay, the character and herbage of the two forma- 
tious being so distinct that the calcareous upland 
appeared but as a deposit of a few vears’ antiquity 
upon the level vale. He kept along the edge of 
this high, unenclosed country, and the sky behind 
him being deep violet, she could still see white 
Darling in relief upon it—a mere speck now—a 
Wouvermans eccentricity reduced to microscopic 
dimensions. Upon this high ground he gradual- 
ly disappeared. 


Thus she had beheld the pet animal purchased | 


for her own use, in pure love of her, by one who 
had always been true, impressed to convey her 
husband away from her to the side of a new-found 
idol. While she was musing on the vicissitudes 
of horses and wives, she discerned shapes mov- 
ing up the valley toward her, quite near at hand, 
though till now hidden by the hedges. Surely 
they were Giles Winterborne, with his two horses 
and cider apparatus, conducted by Robert Creedle. 
Up, upward they crept, a stray beam of the sun 
alighting every now and then like a star on the 
blades of the pomace-shovels, which had been 
converted to steel mirrors by the action of the 
malic acid, She opened the gate when he came 
close, and the panting horses rested as they 
achieved the ascent. 

“ How do you do, Giles %” said she, under a sud- 
den impulse to be familiar with him. 

He replied with much more reserve. ‘“ You 
are going for a walk, Mrs. Fitzpiers ?” he added. 
“It is pleasant just now.” 

“No; Lam returning,” said she. 

The vehicles passed through, the gate slammed, 
and Winterborne walked by her side in the rear 
of the apple-mill. 

He looked and smelt like Autumn’s very bro- 
ther, his face being sunburnt to wheat-color, his 
eyes blue as corn-flowers, his boots and leggings 
dyed with fruit stains, his hands clammy with 
the sweet juice of apples, his hat sprinkled with 
pips, and everywhere about him that atmosphere 
of cider which at its first return each season has 
such an indescribable fascination for those who 











have been born and bred among the orchards. 
Her heart rose from its late sadness like a re- 
leased spring; her senses revelled in the sudden 
lapse back to nature unadorned. The conscious- 
ness of having to be genteel because of her hus- 
band’s profession, the veneer of artificiality which 
she had acquired at the fashionable schools, were 
thrown off, and she became the crude country 
girl of her latent, earliest instincts. 

Nature was bountiful, she thought. No soon- 
er had she been starved off by Edgar Fitzpiers 
than another being, impersonating bare and un- 
diluted manliness, had arisen out of the earth, 
ready to hand. This was an excursion of the 
imagination which she did not encourage, and 
she said suddenly, to disguise the confused re- 
gard which had followed her thoughts, “ Did you 
meet my husband ?” 

Winterborne, with some hesitation: ‘ Yes.” 

“Where did you meet him ?” 

“At Calfhay Cross. I come from Middleton 
Abbey; I have been making cider there for the 
last week,” 

“Haven't they a mill of their own ?” 

“ Yes, but it’s out of repair.” 

“T think—I heard that Mrs. Charmond had 
gone there to stay?” 

“Yes; Ihave seen her at the windows once or 
twice.” 

Grace waited an interval before she went on— 
“Did Mr. Fitzpiers take the way to Middleton 2” 

*Yes....1 met him on Darling.” As she did 
not reply, he added, with a gentler inflection, 
“You know why the mare was called that ?” 

“Oh yes—of course,” she answered, quickly. 

They had risen so far over the crest of the hill 
that the whole west sky was revealed. Between 
the broken clouds they could see far into the re- 
cesses of heaven, the eve journeying on under a 
species of golden arcades, and past fiery obstruc- 
tions, fancied cairns, logan-stones, stalactites and 
stalagmites of topaz. Deeper than this their gaze 
passed thin flakes of incandescence, till it plunged 
into a bottomless medium of soft green fire. 

Her abandonment to the luscious time after 
her sense of ill-usage, her revolt for the nonce 
against social law, her passionate desire for 
primitive life, may lave showed in her face. 
Winterborne was looking at her, his eves lin- 
gering on a flower that she wore in her bosom. 
Almost with the abstraction of a sompambulist 
he stretched out his hand and gently caressed 
the flower. 

She drew back. ‘“ What are you doing, Giles 
Winterborne ?” she exclaimed, with a look of se- 
vere surprise. The evident absence of all pre- 
meditation from the act, however, speedily led 
her to think that it was not necessary to stand 
upon her dignity here and now. “ You must 
bear in mind, Giles,” she said, kindly, “ that we 
are not as we were; and some people miglit have 
said that what vou did was taking a liberty.” 

It was more than she need have told him; his 
action of forgetfulness had made him so angry 
with himself that he flushed through his tan. “I 
don’t know what lam coming to!” he exclaimed, 
savagely, “Ali—I was not once like this!” 
Tears of vexation were in his eyes. 

“No, now —it was nothing. 
proachful.” 

“It would not have occurred to me if I had 
not seen something like it done elsewhere—at 
Middleton lately,” he said, thoughtfully, after a 
while. 

“ By whom ?” 

“Don’t ask it.” 

She scanned him narrowly. “I know quite 
well enough,” she returned, indifferently. “It 
was by my husband, and the woman was Mrs. 
Charmond. Association of ideas reminded you 
when you saw me... .. Giles—tell me all you know 
about that—please do, Giles! But no—I won't 
hear it. Let the subject cease. And as you are 
my friend, say nothing to my father.” 

They reached a place where their ways di- 
vided. Winterborne continued along the high- 
way which kept outside the copse, and Grace 
opened a gate that entered it. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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MOTHER GOOSE COSTUMES. 


UR two Mother Goose costumes were more of 

a surprise to their wearers than to the many 
who were not fairly in the secret until afterward ; 
for it was too good a joke unshared on the cousins 
who, living together, had each spent more time 
than she cared to confess on a costume that 
should puzzle the other; and here, when they 
came to unmask, stood Marie eagerly scanning 
Kate. In one the black velvet skirt of a walking 
suit had sewn upon it, directly in front, a large 
goose, cut from white Canton flannel; its wings 
were slightly outstretched, head and neck thrust 
forward to give some life and expression to it ; 
the feet and bill were of red flannel, and the 
whole body was shaded and made more natural 
with a stump and crayon. An odd Eastern shawl 
formed the over-dress, the same effect being ear- 
ried up into the waist by the long narrow scarf 
that matched it. Band after band of swan’s-down, 
so light and airy, was put here and there to 
heighten or emphasize any one point, and it also 
formed the border to the long pointed red cap 
that merely rested on the forehead. The entire 
front breadth of the other costume was an em- 
broidered panel taken out of a handsome Japanese 
screen. It proved none the worse for wear, and 
needed only a few minutes’ work to replace it. The 
design was really a swan, but one does not cavil 
at such times, and takes more the meaning than 
the letter of the law. After tucking in the front 
of the dress waist, a fancy kerchief was folded 
in; the ends coming out were knotted and twisted 
into a sort of flat bow above the belt. The red 


cloth cap, more sharply pointed and longer than 
the other, had graded bows of ribbon from brim 
to point; the larger one, which rested on the 
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slightly puffed waved hair, was of three-inch rib- 
bon, and exactly matched the cloth in color. 

Two gentlemen of the same size, and so intimate 
that they had come to be kuown as the “ Insepa- 
rables,” appeared in the clever guise of Siamese 
Twins, One had so fallen into the little peculiari- 
ties of the other that when actually yoked to- 
gether they really moved as if “ by one common 
purpose led.” Each wore his full-dress suit; 
then broad belts were passed around the waist, 
and they were united by broad bands of stout 
tape passed through the belts, not drawing them 
too closely together, but allowing space enough 
for freedom of motion. Several breadths of a 
cheap blue cotton goods, with a palm-like pat- 
tern of subdued colors, were stitched together 
until two large squares were formed, each mea- 
suring three yards on either side, These squares 
were draped aud pinned on the wearers, until a 
very odd flowing garment was the result, com- 
pletely disguising them, but leaving no doubt as 
to the character they had assumed. Odd-looking 
caps in a sort of Eastern fashion were made from 
bright red flannel, thus adding a touch of color to 
the suits, It was a happy thought of the one 
who suggested it, for it gave rise not only to a 
great deal of merriment, but quite as much vain 
guessing, 

To accommodate the little lamb that “every- 
where that Mary went” was sure to follow, the 
body of a small express wagon was taken off the 
wheels, and the tongue slipped off; then a plat- 
form was nailed on, and on this the largest lam) 
that could be purchased from an importer of 
children’s toys was securely fastened. Marv’s 
dress was fashioned from some finely embroider- 
ed India muslin that years ago served as cur- 
tains for her grandmother's windows, Not quite 
deep enough for the length of skirt, which was 
intended to barely clear the floor, a plain muslin 
one the right size was made, and one width of the 
embroidery put slightly full over this, reaching 
from waistband down as far as the depth of ma- 
terial permitted. Then another piece was folded 
over and gathered to form a flounce deep enough 
to finish out the required length, and stitched to 
the foundation skirt up under the outer breadth. 
The sleeves were a modification of the old-fash- 
ioned leg-of-mutton, while the exceedingly pretty 
heart-shaped waist was formed entirely of the 
embroidery. <A sash of soft light blue 
ribbon passed across the front of the bodice and 
under the arms; then loosely knotted in the back, 
it was securely pinned to give an easy, unstudied 
appearance. More of the India muslin served 
to fashion the garden hat of organdy that, al- 
though it had done dutv the summer before, had 
been well taken care of, and the bunch of loose- 
petaled pink roses gave a touch of color to the 
whole costume. Although not much like the 
school dress of the little maiden so familiar to ev- 





broad 


ery child, it was very charming, and that is what 
one cares for most, after all. Ribbon the shade 
of the sash took the place of the wagon tongue, 
while every now and then a pitiful “baa, baa,” 
was plainly heard. If preferred, tiny casters can 
be put on the feet of the lamb, and the wheels and 
board dispensed with; but the casters will have 
to be very well fastened on, for they are rather un- 
certain dependences. 





THE CAREER OF NICHOLAS 
BRAUN. 
By MARGARET B. RUDD. 
Noa BRAUN became a loyal subject 


of his Majesty Ludwig Il. of Bavaria and 
a faithful follower of his Holiness Leo X. on the 
same day. Fortunately for him it was a beauti- 
ful bright day in August. My first glimpse of 
him was from the upper baleony. IT had hired my 
summer lodging of the worthy village shoemaker 
and his wife, and had I time could tell you much 
about my quaint old room, two or three hundred 
years old, and of its still quainter furniture; but 
now I must describe the procession (or “ Zug,” as 
it is called in German), as I saw it file out of the 
front-door and wend its way adown the slope and 
around the road to the church, First went the 
godfather-in-chief, Uncle Nicholas, and well might 
Baby Braun, or even an American baby, be proud 
of being his namesake. Sueh a fine young pea- 
sant is not to be met at every turn in the road. 
On this occasion, in addition to the waving fea- 
ther, his broad-brimmed green feit hat was set off 
with a sprig of fresh scarlet geranium—a token 
of favor from that little black-eyed Gretchen, 
doubtless. 

Following Uncle Nicholas, or Klausel, as he was 
ealled, marched the proud and happy father; 
proud and happy because on his outstretched 
arms lay a pillow, trimmed all round about with 
embroidery, and to that pillow was strapped his 
young son and heir, and over that voung hopeful 
was spread a blue coverlet with an extravagant 
amount of lace drapery. It mattered not that 
two of baby’s predecessors were still helpless and 





unable to walk, this new burden was precious, 
The other two were only girls, and had there been 
ten instead of two, this, his first son, would have 
been welcomed, 

He would hand that highly respectable name 
of Braun to future generations. Good Shoemaker 
Braun actually strutted down the road, and drew 
himself up as dignified as was possible over his 
short crooked legs. Then followed more god- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, and a few of 
the easy-going neighbors, ready to take a holiday 
on the slightest provocation, all in their gay hol- 
iday costumes, A motley throng—bhobbling old 
men and women, merry youths aud maidens—pic- 
turesque in the extreme as it straggled along to 
the chureh door. There waited Reverend Father 
D——, and there was a slight delay. 

I was too far off to see what happened, but I 
was told that ere that wee little delicate morsel 
of “ original sin” could be permitted to cross the 











threshold, important ceremonials were necessary. 
The evil spirit must be exorcised, Then the com- 
pany disappeared within the church, and after a 
few minutes a joyful peal of bells announced that 
the wicked little lump of clay had become the 
good little Nicholas Braun; and presently the 
procession returned, the shoemaker taking the 
lead, his face, fair, fat, and flabby, fairly radiant 
with overflowing happiness. If he had been 
proud before, when carrying that bad little name- 
less one, was not his heart justly swelling, almost 
bursting, with pride as he held aloft the good, 
blessed Nicholas Braun, the future illustrious vil- 
lage shoemaker? For, as a matter of course, he 
would follow his father’s profession. The sign 
over the front-door testified that Johann Braun 
had succeeded Seppel Braun, that Seppel had suc- 
ceeded Dickel, Dickel Wilhelm, and Wilhelm 
some other of the name of Braun, and so on in 
retrograde till the name of the original Braun 
who had built the house, together with the date, 
some centuries before, was given, and two artistic 
little peasant boots, one on either side of the ree- 
ord, were authority as to the calling of this fam- 
ily with a pedigree. When Johann was dead, it 
would only be necessary to add the name of Nich- 
olas, and without a question of doubt he would 
not swerve from his duty, would not disgrace his 
ancestors and his name, by allowing the villagers 
to go barefooted. The christening party, again 
within the hospitable walls of the Braun home- 
stead, devoted the next few hours to drinking 
baby’s health with such a hearty good-will that I 
believe they hoped in consequence he would bea 
centenarian, If his blessings were to be at all 
in proportion to the amount of beer consumed, 
certainly his health should be something remark- 
able. 

The days rolled smoothly on, and Johann, or 
Hansel, as his faithful Frau Nanni ealled him, 
worked in his corner of the “Stube.” This is 
the family sitting-room—a large, square, corner 
room, with four small, square, deep-set windows, 
and a low, panelled, wooden ceiling, dark with 
age. On the outer two sides, built against the 
wall, stand long benches; near the corner where 
they meet is the dining-table, being thus provided 
with seats on two sides, and over the table swings 
a queer old lamp. Another corner is occupied 
by the large stove, made of yellowish tiles, also 
securely built in the room—a small-sized castle, 
looking substantial enough to last for many fu- 
ture ages. It, like the room, is supplied with a 
bench on two sides, and appears capable of warm- 
ing as many future Brauns as may in their turn 
choose to sit with their backs against it. With 
many old ornaments, holy pictures, images, most- 
ly Madonnas dressed in tinsel under glass, a eru- 
cifix around which an ivy thrives most luxuriant- 
ly, two clocks. Not to mention the contents of the 
* shoemaker’s corner,” the room is as completely 
if not as elegantly furnished as any lady’s bou- 
doir, and the collector of bric-a-brae would gladiy 
pay a high price for some of the rubbishy old 
stuff. 

The little Lisel, not yet able to walk, sat in her 
accustomed place on the broad window-seat by 
her father’s side, her bright, sunny face ever ready 
to wreathe itself in smiles, She seemed none the 
less happy that papa’s attention was not so 
frequently directed toward her as of old. The 
shoemaker’s cup of happiness seemed full to 
overflowing could he but now and then glance at 
that bundle lying helpless in its mother’s arms, 
or laid like a stick of wood on the table or bench. 
It may be all right in the eyes of a Bavarian 
peasant to bind baby up like a mummy, his poor 
little arms pinioned to his sides, and the whole 
securely bound to a pillow; it is certainly con- 
venient, for he can be handled like a piece of fur- 
niture, and laid around generally without danger 
of being hurt; can even roil off of a table, or be 
knocked over, without sustaining serious injury, 
so deeply imbedded in feathers is he; but to me, 
filled with American prejudices, it did not look 
right, and I was full of pity for the little unfor- 
tunate who was so tied up that, save for a wink, 
a yawn, or an occasional ery, he had no more pow- 
er to move than that great tile stove in the corner. 


Five weeks had passed since that festive occa- 
sion, “ baby’s christening.” It was a charming 
day in September, calm and quiet. A soft haze 
hung over the mountains, draping them in a most 
becoming blue—a gossamer spun bv the fairies, 
one might easily imagine. The sun shone so 
warmly that [ was glad to take shelter in the 
shade of the apple-tree near the house. I sat or 
lounged in my reclining-chair, brought thither 
by my obliging landlord, and held an open book 
in my hand; but my mind was wandering—over 
the smooth lake with scarce a ripple to disturb 
its repose, over the peaceful landscape, over the 
quaint old “ Bauernhaus” where I had led such 
a restful life for two months and more—and I 
thought, “ How much have these humble people 
to be thankful for that their lot is cast in such 
a blissful land! truly theirs is a goodly heritage.” 
It was an afternoon for dreamy indolence, and J, 
as an invalid, was indulging with an easy con- 
science. But my good landlady was not. Oh 
no. She was quite differently emploved ; she was 
working with more than her wonted diligence. 
She had donned her working costume, one which 
is peculiar to the Bavarian peasant women, 

It is charmingly simple, consisting merely of 
an immense pair of coarse blue cotton trousers, 
which are drawn over the skirts; and as the skirts 
are liberal affairs, in breadth if not in length, 
these trousers are of necessity liberal too, cross- 
wise ut least. 
in this case, 


Economy of cloth does not answer 
This unique costume is not always 
worn on working-days—only when some extra 
work is on hand, such as the family wash, which 
only oceurs once in a month or two, scrubbing 
the house, which is thoroughly done, halls, stairs, 
and corners, every Saturday, cleaning the cow 
stable, or climbing trees to gather fruit. 

On this occasion the work to be done was of a 














variety of sorts. 
webs under the long balcony. 
mands of voung Nicholas, for some weeks the 
spiders had been allowed to have things all their 
own way. Having waged a successful war on them, 
she next turned her attention, or rather her eyes, 
upward till they reached the topmost point of the 
house. Then posing in an unstudied manner, with 
arms akimbo, she seemed lost in contemplation of 
the two mammoth lions from the Bavarian coat 
of arms which, with a huge eross, had stood 
guard over these loyal subjects for so long that 
their coats had become dingy in service. I con- 
cluded she was meditating an onslaught, as [ saw 
a pot of paint and a brush near at hand; but it 
seemed her thoughts were of a deeper cast, for 
she presently drew a sigh. Then rousing herself, 
as though to make up for lost time, she seized 
her brush and paint, and turning to the long wa- 
ter-trough, attacked it with such energy that in a 
few minutes it had changed its faded green to 
such a resplendent, vivid shade that all trees and 
grass in its vicinity were put to shame. This 
task accomplished, she strolled as gracefully as 
her dress would permit over to where | reclined, 
peacefully regarding her, and quite content that 
I was not obliged to oecupy her shoes or her 
trousers, I supposed she was tired, and wished 
to rest herself by spending a few moments in 
edifying converse with me, but the course of the 
conversation proved that she had no idea of 
idling, but-had come for a special purpose—in 
short, had important and astounding news to 
communicate, 

After a few preliminaries about the cows, com- 
monplace remarks which did not at all prepare 
me for what was to follow, without having had 
any warning whatever, [ was told, “ Der klein’ 
Bub’ ist gestorben,” which, interpreted, is, “ The 
little boy is dead.” She spoke calmly, just as she 
did when informing me of the welfare of the 
cows ; so, supposing she was telling of some event 
in the neighborhood, I merely elevated my eve- 
brows a little and said, “ What? whose little 
boy?” She replied, “ Our little boy.” If a thun- 
der-bolt had struck me [ could not have been 
more surprised, but as she showed no signs of 
emotion, | was uncertain whether congratulations 
or commiserations were the proper thing. I de 
cided a middle course would be safest, so calim- 
ly remarked, “It is happier for the little boy.” 
She readily assented, adding something about 
“the troubles of this world.” 

By questioning I learned that Baby Nicholas 
had been ill two days, and had died the evening 
before. Had a doctor been called? Oh no: 
there was none in the village. Yes, there was 
one in the next, but it was a long way for him to 
come. And I really believe that in this place the 
people are just allowed to die. “Their time has 
come;” “It is the will of God”’—such is their 
reasoning and their faith; for during my stay I 
heard of many funerals, but never of a doctor's 
services being sought. So little stir had baby’s 
illness made, indeed, that I, living in the house, 
had been unconscious of anything but the usual 
routine of duties. As I reflected, however, I re- 
membered that in the forenoon the old witch of 
a woman who had been in charge of affairs at 
the time of Nicholas’s arrival had been again 
hovering about the house, and had robbed my 
balcony of its best flowering plants. I had been 
too absorbed in my book to think or inquire where- 
fore. Then I recalled having seen a pair of pe- 
culiar candlesticks, in the form of angels, stand- 
ing in the hall, My curiosity was aroused. To 
see how these articles had been disposed of was 
my greatest desire. So [ summoned all my cour- 
age and asked the Fran to let me see little 
Nicholas “noch einmal.” She willingly led me 
to an unused upper room, and I think was just 
a little proud of the sumptuous decorations, 

On a table in the centre of the room was the 
tiny coffin, white and showily ornamented, perhaps 
with decalecomania or scrap-book pictures. — It 
reminded me of a large-sized faney confection- 
ary box. In it, half sitting up, was tiny Baby 
Braun, as though he thus might better view ali 
the elegance that surrounded him. At his head 
were the angel candlesticks, holding large wax 
candles; around him the missing plants, together 
with several large bouquets of gorgeous dahlias. 
As far as I could see he seemed to be clothed in 
white with tinsel trimmings ; but his lap was en- 
tirely covered with a floral design of white frost- 
ed artificial flowers, on a wide-spreading back- 
ground of filigree paper; at his feet hung a 
wreath of similar flowers, with long white ribbon 
streamers reaching to the floor; on a little side 
table stood a vessel of holy-water with brush, 
and a red light burning softened the glaring taw- 
driness a little. As I studied all these details 
the Frau never once removed her eves from her 
little one. She shed ‘no tears, but a long lin- 
geving gaze from those sad eyes told eloquently 
of the mother’s love, hidden beneath that calm, 
stolid exterior. 

The funeral was to be two days later, on Sun- 
day. Lintended to go, but I had failed to ask the 
hour. I arose early on Sunday, but as the many 
services of that day usually fill up the time from 
before daylight till the middle of the forenoon, 
I did not hurry my toilette. Meanwhile my coffee 
was making itself in the little German coffee-ma- 
chine. One cannot hve long in this land with- 
out discovering that the surest way to secure good 
coffee is to invest a few marks in such. Look- 
ing presently from my window, I saw Herr Braun 
driving the cows; it was his wife’s duty, but I 
knew she had something extra fine in the way of 
a mourning costume to prepare. As I proceeded 
leisurely, feeling that there was ample time, an 
unmistakable sound, as of many swarms of bees, 
issued from below. It was the service, the pray- 
ing in unison of these people. I knew the sound 
well: once heard, it can never be forgotten. It 
caused me to fling on a wrapper and open my 
door stealthily. I was barely in time to see the 
funeral procession leave the house, and it was 





Owing to the de- | 


First, she laid siege to the cob- | 














seen with difficulty through a blinding and stifling 
smoke of incense which was rising heavenward 
vid iny hall. I saw dimly, first, a boy in red shirt 
and lace over-dress bearing a crucifix aloft ; sec- 





ond, a similar boy carrying a banner; next, a boy 
of larger growth swinging the censer; and ther 
the hale and hearty priest in right royal attire. 
Behind him the bereaved father carrying Baby 
Braun to his long resting-place. Not five minutes 
had elapsed since I had seen the worthy Heri 
Starting the cows on their daily journey up the 
mountain-side; that performed, he could 
with a clear conscience and without a murmur 
proceed to bury his most cherished hopes. After 
him followed a throng, neighbors and kin, old and 
voung, all faithfully telling their beads, in a mono- 


toue distressing to the ears. 


auty 


Finally came the mother, almost left behind, 
as sne stopped to give some last directions to the 
old witch who remained on duty, and thus giving 
me time to study her dress. 
was 


Most conspicuous 
a short, full, bright blue, brand-new-looking 
that a tight-fitting dark maroon 
waist; around her throat a black silk handketr 
chief, crossed in front and fastened with a real 
silver pin of pretty design 
and a full handsome 


SKITL;: above 


: the silk handkerchief 





black silk apron 
were the nearest approach to mourning of which 
the costume could boast. But the crowning point 
of this as well as of all othe 


the full-dress 


r costumes, including 
head-dress, 
black kerchief, arranged 
with a most artistic twist around the head, cover- 
aceful 
ends at the back, which were in this case en 
broidered. 


Working one, Is the 


which consists of a large 





ing part of the forehead, and hanging in gt 
But for a brilliant spray of red and 
purple flowers with vivid green leaves, this gen 
erous amount of black might have added a trifle 
of the funereal. I stole softiv out on to the bal- 
cony and watched this “Zug” till it was lost to 
view, and then returned to my room to take my 
simple break fast—coffee and rolls : 





nothing more 
need you crave in Germany. 
pid had I been! I had left my door open, the 
room was thick with smoke, the coffee flavored 
with incense, and not a mouthful of breakfast 


could LT eat. 


as those five weeks before, informed me that the 


But, oh, how stu 


Soon a peal of bells, just as joyful 
sad task had been completed in the village churech- 
vard; and presently, with only the white wreath 
aus a memorial, homeward came those he had left 
to mourn, to work, and to struggle through this 


toilsome world. And erelong they were strug 


gling, and wor king lhheveryv-day ¢ lothes, as thougn 
nothing bad happened, 

After eight davs another little “Zug” wended 
its wav to the chureh, bearing again the little 
white wreath. A mass was said; another glad 
some ringing of bells announced that Baby Nich 
olas was among the blessed. He had been but a 
bud on earth to bloom in heaven. The last duty 
attended to returning, the littie 
wreath with its white ribbons was hung in the 


was when, on 
upper room, where numberless wreaths, large and 
small, had already gathere d, and were decorating 
the walls—a sombre throng of witnesses to the 
long pedigree of the Braun family. This last 
little addition would prove to future generations 
that Nicholas Braun had also had a career. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL 
See illustration on page 784. 
FEXHE district known as the Garden of the Gods 
1 is situated in Colorado, near the base of the 
celebrated Pike’s Peak, and one of its features is 
the majestic monolith known as the Tower of 
Babel. The loftiest portions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains rise in this territorv, and the entire region 
has mountainous almost unrivailed. 
There is no singie ridge of he ights, writes a cor- 


features 


respondent, to be ascended and crossed in a day, 
but a convoluted net-work of heights — what 
seems a chaos of and cliffs and peaks, 
mountains in masses and clusters, mountains iso- 
lated, Gray’s Peak towers 14,245 feet above the 
ocean, 


crags 


The particular region in which the Tower of 
Babel raises its eras 





and deeply serried front 
was picturesquely described in Harper's Maaa- 
zine some months ago, by Mr. William Allen But 
ler, in a poem from which we take the following 
felicitous lines : 


“Not carved by art or man’s device, 
Nor shaped by human hand, 
These altars, meet for sacrifice, 
This temple vast and grand; 


“With torrents wild and tempest blast 
And fierce volcanic fires, 
In secret moulds bas Nature cast 
Her monoliths and spires. 


“Their shadows linger where we tread, 
Their beauty fills the place: 
A broken shrine—its votaries fled— 
A spurned and vanished race. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Tagiiont.—Take three eggs, a little salt, 
much flour as will make a stiff paste; then di 
into two parts, and roll out each piece as thin as pos- 
sible. Lay a clean cloth on the table, and with the 
hand spread out the paste ax thin asa leaf. Let it re- 
main on the cloth for two hours; then fold up the 
sheets and cat them into narrow strips. Have ready a 
sancepan of boiling water, put a little salt into it, then 
put in the taglioni, and let it boil for ten minutes, stir- 
ring the water about with a fork as It boiis. Strain 
the water through a colander, and when the taglioni 
is drained dry, put it into a dish and season it with a 
little butter and pepper 

Ramexins.—T'wo eggs, two spoonfuls of flour, two 
ounces of melted butter, and two of grated 
Mix all well together, and bake the batter in small tin 
patty-pans for a quarter of an hour. These are very 
suvory little cakes for either luuch or tea, 

Ornanee Sacav vor Dessert.—Slice a pretty china 
dish full of fine high-flavored oranges, sprinkle ovet 
each layer of them powdered sugar, and pour over the 
whole a half-pint of sherry wine. Prepare this salad 
an hour before it 18 needed. The skins may be left 
upon the oranges if preferred, but the seeds must be 
removed with the blade of a penkuife. 
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The Flight 


OF THE 


SWAL LOW 









































I A he R iver, fl ow moving, glides brightl 
2822 The Clouds in the blue fky float ight 
The rulhes and arrowheads quiver 
And elintas the breeze dutks theRiver; 
While fwallows dart hither and thitherat play. 
Gay cheery {wallows. 
Swift merry fellows, 
Skimming fo merrily 
Down dipping airily, 
Jutt ti pp' ng thebright ftream ,then darting away, 
Happily ,happily 
Joyous and free , 


Untamed and untamable thoughtlefs and Bay: 








AndPhill is fweet Phillis,bright fh miling,, 
Walks thither hefide me,beguiling ; 
Jutt touching the furface of Love, 
Jutt tipping,but keeping above , 
Ass fwallows dart hitherand thither at play. 
Smniling fo bright! 

miling fobrightly , 
Laughing fo lightly. - 
Could I but grafp thee ! 

Could I but clap thee 
And cage theefor mine!but thou danceftaway, 


| Happily, happily, 


| Buoyant and free, 
Untamed anduntamable,thoughtlefs and gay, 
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MADAME BURRILULS PITCHER. 
By MARY L.*BOLLES BRANCH. 

T does have a grand air about it, that great 
| blue and white pitcher, with its double twisted 
handle and its vivid ultramayine Chinese land- 
scapes and odd scattered figures. It is of a 
stately height and shape, and it has a cover. 
The cover is one of its special charms, for the 
knob is a hideous little grinning blue lion with a 
curved tail, Nobody knows how old the pitcher 
is, but Madame Burrill says she will warrant it 
a hundred and fifty, for her great-aunt gave it 
to her forty year’s ago, and sie said the lady who 
gave it to her had it from her grandmother, If 
it were my own pitcher I would never part with | 
it; but I would not pay the price to get it that 
my cousin Kate did. 

Somehow, somewhere, the “ china craze” seized 
Kate without my knowing it. The width of our 
little old town lies between our homes, and we 
do not meet daily. I really had supposed that 
Kensington embroidery, her mandolin lessons, 
and her lovers filled Kate's heart completely last 
winter. There was a rumor about George Cath- | 
cart, and it surely seemed as if there might be 
something in it. Everybody said what a mag- 
nificent couple they would make, she with her 
beauty and dignity, and he with his manliness 
and wealth. I had even gone so far as to won- 
der whether an especially elaborate lambrequin 
that I was making might not do for a wedding 
present. 

But one day Kate and I were out cailing to- 
gether, and as we were passing a dingy, weather- 
beaten old house, she said, suddenly, * Let us eall 
on Madame Burrill.” 

I agreed, for I had not been there for a year, 
and we all think it a sort of duty to visit Ma- 
dame Burrill now and then. So we went in, and 
found the old lady as usual sitting in her high- 
backed rocking-chair, her complexion still with 
a pretty touch of pink in it, though she is ninety- 
three years old, if she is aday. At the table sat 
her daughter Janet, sewing for dear life on some- 
body’s polonaise; for the Burrills are quite re- 
duced now, as everybody knows, and Janet bas 
to earn all the bread and butter they get. 

We had not been there three minutes before 
Kate began to be enthusiastic about the old-fash- 
joned corner cupboard, and that led Miss Janet 
to get up and open it, upon which Kate’s excla- 
mations of delight acted almost like the music of 
Orpheus, and drew from the shelves to the table 
first a plate, and then a tea-caddy, and then cups 
and saucers, the best of which were thin ancient 
Chinese china, and the commonest were scalloped 
blue and white, tire old primrose pattern, 

I saw Kate's eyes grow greedy. “ Would you 





sell me just one or two of them ?” she asked of | 


Miss Janet, for she kuew how poor they were. 

Miss Janet pursed her lips and shook her head. 
“ She won't sell even one,” she said, in an un- 
dertone, nodding toward her mother’s chair. 
The old lady turned herself a little to watch us, 
and I fancied the pink in her faded cheeks kin- 
died a little more. 

“This plate,” murmured Kate, lifting a flower- 
besprent one, which had a bluish tint in the 
white, and which you could fairly see the light 
through. 

“‘ Mother refused ten dollars for that plate from 
a man who called here,” said Miss Janet, in an 
indifferent tone, as one wlio recites some fact 
in ancient history. 

“ But you?” insinuated Kate, with a glance at 
the toil-worn fingers. 

“ They ain't mine yet,” said Miss Janet, grimly, 
as she waxed a thread and resumed her sewing. 

Kate flattered and coaxed in vain. When she 
begged for only one primrose cup, the old lady 
leaned forward and said, “ Why, we drink out of 
them” —as if what Kate would pay wouldn't 
more than buy a whole set of common ware. 
There was what looked to me like a gleam of 
malicious pleasure in old Madame Burrill’s eyes. 
She liked to tantalize. That is just the way she 


self, Poor Miss Janet scarcely ever leaves her; 
but once she did want to go out to spend the af- 
ternoon with some friends, and her mother op- 
posed it. At last she said: 

“Very well, Janet, you may go, but vou may 
find me dead in my chair when you get back. I 
am likely to drop off any minute. If J had a 
mother to care for, as you have, I wouldn’t think 
anything in the world too much to do for her.” 

So then, of course, Miss Janet staid at home. 

And now the old lady had a treat in seeing the 
rich and pretty daughter of Judge Garland beg- 
ging for something that she had the power to re- 
fuse her. Her eyes shone as she dropped back 
in her chair and said, “Open the cellar door, 
Janet, and see if that buckwheat batter has 
soured.” 

Janet obeyed, and lifted from a shelf in the 
cellarway a tall blue and white pitcher, like no- 
thing on earth we had ever seen before, and look- 
ed into it. “It’s souring,” she said, briefly. 

“Oh! oh!’ sereamed Kate, in rapture, “ what 
a lovely, what a precious thing that is! Deo \et 
me see it!” 

So the queer old pitcher was set before us, and 
the lid brought out that belonged on it. 

“ And you mix buckwheat cakes in his /”* mur- 
mured Kate. 

“ We have to,” said Madame Burrill, serenely ; 
‘we don’t have a dozen to choose from, as your 
folks do.” 

“Oh,” pleaded Kate, “won't you let me have 
this? 1 will give vou a beautiful big brown 
pitcher, and a ten-dollar bill, and a bag of buck- 
wheat for it. Will you, dear Madame Burrill?” 
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Janet looked up from her work wistfully, but 
her mother peered at Kate through narrowed eye- 
lids, and sheok her head. She was almost trem- | 
bling with pleasurable excitement. 

It seemed as if Kate had become suddenly | 
possessed of but one idea in life, that of winning 





that pitcher. The Chinese china, the primrose 
cups and saucers, the plate that Mrs, Governor 
Winthrop had sent cake on to Madame Burrill’s 
mother—all were pushed aside and forgotten. 

“JT would give anything in the world for it, 
and I would do anything in the world,” sighed 
Kate. There was a moment’s silence, ouy call 
had been quite long enough, and I was rising to 
go, when Madame Burrill relaxed the hundredth 
part of a degree, and said to Kate, 

“Come again; I like young company.” 

“Then I will be your company,” said Kate, 
catching at a straw, “if you will let me coax you 
up to the point of parting with your pitcher. «Is 
it a bargain? Shall I come and read aloud to 

“T like to hear reading,’ 
warily, 

“Then I will come. Shall it be Thursday after- 
noon? I have an engagement to-morrow.” 
“Thursday is my poor day,” said her torment- 

“To-morrow I shall be sitting up.” 

“ Very well,” said Kate, recklessly ; “T’ll come 
to-morrow.” 

When we were fairly away from the house, 
my cousin said to me: “ That pitcher I am deter- 
mined to have at any cost. And now I am going 
home with you, for I must see Louise a minute.” 

Louise is my half-sister, a dear little thing, al- 
ways ready to fill any niche that other people fly 
out of. I have imposed upon her a good many 
times myself, but I love her dearly in spite of it. 
We found her at the piano. Lonise is a fairly 
good musician, and has been thinking of giving 
lessons. 

“Go on practising, dear,” 
we entered. “Only let it 
more festal, and suitable for a merrymaking. 
Littie Addie Cathcart has a birthday party to- 
morrow afternoon, and I promised to play for 
the children’s dances. But I cannot go, and you 
must take my place, Louise, like an angel as you 
are.” 

“But I do not know the Cathcarts,” protested 
Louise. 

“ Never mind that ; Mrs. Ben Cathcart is charm- 
ing, and will make yeu feel at home in five min- 
utes, I will write her a note to-night and explain 
matters. Be there at three. Ill do a- bigger 
favor than that for you some time, dear child. 
And I will mix sherbet for you myself in my big 
blue and white pitcher when I have won it.” 

Then off she went, leaving me to tell the story 
to Louise, who is of such an obliging disposition 
that she could not refuse to help the affair along. 

The next day at half past two, as Louise was 
putting on her hat and gloves for the long walk 
before her, I heard wheels before our door, and 
looking from the window saw George Cathcart, 
whom I only knew by sight, alighting from an 
elegant little phaeton. In another moment the 
bell rang, and Louise was soon summoned. 

Mr. Catheart was very easy and indifferent in 
his manner, she told me afterward. He came, 
he said, at the request of his sister, who feared 
the walk would be fatiguing to Miss Upham. 
He assisted her into the phaeton with great 
politeness, and when he found she enjoyed driv- 
ing, gave hur an extra turn through the park. 
At the house she was received cordially by Mrs. 
Ben Cathcart, and enjoyed the children’s party 
extremely, playing all her prettiest and merriest 
pieces for them. 

“And I think,” she said, with glad, shining 
eyes, “that I can have little Addie for a musie 
scholar, and maybe two or three of the others, 
Mrs. Catheart encouraged me so much, and praised 
my playing.” 

“Tt will have been a lucky afternoon,” I said, 
laughing, “if it wins Kate the pitcher and you a 
fortune.” 

But the pitcher was not won in an afternoon; 
Madame Burrill took good care of that. At the 
end of a week Kate reported progress. 

“T took six different books around for her to 
choose from,” she said, “and she would have no- 
thing to do with the Life of Lincoln, or poems of 
any kind, or even Dickens. So I began The Wo. 
man in White, and that she enjoys. I have been 
there four times to read to her.” 

“ And what about the pitcher ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I carried her a big brown one, so that 
they need not mix buckwheats any more in my 
glorious beauty, for I was afraid Miss Janet would 
break it. So now it is clean and bright up in the 
corner cupboard, and I lvok at it whenever I go 
there. I shall get it at last, Harriet Upham !” 

It was during one of these reading visits of 
Kate’s that the doctor came in to attend Miss 
Janet, who was far from well. He told her plain- 
ly that her constant confinement to the house, 
and her waiting upon her mother by day and 
sleeping with her by night, were breaking down 
her health, sapping her vitality; and if he kept 
charge of the case he must insist on her oecupy- 
ing a separate room at night, a comfortable and 
well-ventilated one. So Miss Janet, wanting to 
live and to get well, exerted herself to prepare a 
small room off the kitchen, and at night, after 
establishing Madame Burrill comfortably in the 
grand old high-post bedstead, betook herself to 
her own modest coucii. There she slept the sleep 
of the innocent till near midnight, when she was 
awakened by a clutching at the bedelothes, and 
heard a tremulous voice pleading, “ Janet, Janet, 
may I lie down on the floor by your bed?” And 
then of course Janet’s heart melted, and she 
threw open her bed to let the old lady lie down 
by her warm side. That ended the prescription. 

*“ And you think an old lady like that will give 
you her pitcher?” I asked, when Kate told me 
the story. 

“Oh, she’s coming up to it,” said Kate. “She 
used to say she never would part with it, but now 
she says it doesn’t seem as if she could part with 
it, and that, you must see, is encouraging. Oh, I 
ain sure to have it at last. But it is provoking 
sometimes, I have had.to refuse two invitations 
to drive with George Cathcart,” 


’ replied the old lady, 


or, 


exclaimed Kate as 
be something gaver, 





“ Are you engaged to him, as report says ?” I 
asked, bluntly. 

“No, oh no,” she: said, with a conscious look ; 
“but we are the best of friends.” 

“Then,” said J, “I would not refuse his invita- 
tions.”’ 

“Work first, then play,” she replied, with an 
arch smile, “That means pitcher first, then 
drives.” , 

But she did not smile when she came to our 
house the next evening in her ordinary street 
costume, while Louise and I were just dressing 
for a delightful party given by one of the nicest 
families in town. 

“ Aren’t you going ?” we exclaimed. 

“No. Old Madame Burrill has had a poor 
turn, and is dreadfully nervous. She has sent 
for me to come and read her to sleep, and says 
she will feel under the deepest obligations to me. 
I expect to get the pitcher this very night, but it 
is annoying, for you know what a lovely gown I 
meant to wear to the party.” 

So Kate missed one of the chief pleasures of 
the season, and was missed by others as well. 
Soon after we reached the brilliantly lighted par- 
lors Mr. Cathcart made his way to our corner, 
and said that he had heard that Miss Garland 
was detained by the illness of an aged friend, 
and as he believed Miss Louise was her substi- 
tute on such occasions, he should beg her to give 
him all the dances Miss Garland had promised 
him. Louise blushed rosily, looking prettier than 
I ever saw her before, and said she was not sure 
she liked being a substitute. 

“Oh, of course I shall expect all the dances I 
should have begged of vou vourself besides,” he 
replied, laughing, and led her away for a galop. 
It ended in Louise being fairly a belle that even- 
ing, which was the last thing we had, as a fami- 
ly, expected of her. 

Three days after, I met Kate out shopping. 

“Did vou get the pitcher?” I asked. 

“Not vet,” she replied, with a sombre look. 
“T read aloud till eleven o'clock, and then she 
suddenly dropped asieep; so there was no more 
to be said that night, and I haven’t seen her 
since. I want vou and Louise to come to my 
house this evening to play whist. Mr. Cathcart 
will make a fourth. Do come.” 

I promised for Louise and myself, and after 
an early tea we had a pleasant walk across the 
town to Cousin Kate’s lovely home. She showed 
us her collection of old china and pottery, and it 
was really quite impressive, though the shelves 
were by no means full. 

“When I get Madame Burrill’s blue and white 
pitcher, I shall set it at the very top to crown the 
whole,” she said, glancing up with an anticipato- 
ry pride. 

Mr. Catheart came presently, and we four then 
established ourselves in the coziest corner for a 
good game. We were just fairly launched in it, 
when the door-bell rang sharply, and a messen- 
ger entered to say that Madame Burrill was sud- 
denly taken worse, and must see Miss Garland at 
once. Kate flushed, hesitated, and then, laying 
her cards on the table, arose. 

“She thinks she is going to die, and means to 
give me the pitcher,” she said, glancing at us. 

I could not help thinking that Madame Burrill 
was like a malicious old fairy godmother, who 
knew by some subtle prescience just when to 
practise her tyrannies with the most effect. Kate 
looked so bright and pretty that evening, was in 
such good spirits, and we were having such a 
pleasant time, that it seemed a shame to break it 
all up. I wanted to say so, but it would have 
sounded hard-hearted, in spite of all my disbelief 
in Madame Burrill’s had symptoms. 

“T will be ready in five minutes to go with 
you,” said Kate to the messenger. 

“T will accompany you myself if you 
ing,” said Mr. Catheart. 

“Oh no,” protested Kate; “it is not far, and 
this person will be quite sufficient.. I want you 
three to amuse yourselves here for a while, for I 
may come back in an hour. I am sorry to go, 
but I can’t well refuse.” 

“Do you go for love, pity, or the pitcher?’ 
asked Mr. Catheart, siniling. 

“For the pitcher,” replied Kate, honestly, 
“T can’t pretend to love Madame Burrill; I’m 
afraid I don’t pity her much either; but I do 
want the pitcher.” 

And then she was gone, and we were left to 
our own resources. Mr, Cathcart asked Louise 
to play a slumber-song he had admired, and our 
broken whist evening was changed into a mu- 
sical. Louise went on from one thing to another, 
plaved exquisitely, as she always does ; and after 
a while, Mr. Cathcart having a fine bass voice, he 
and she were singing duets. I was audience part 
of the time, and part of the time I read a novel. 
Then Aunt Lydia sent us in a delicious little sup- 
per of oysters and chocolate, and looking at the 
clock, we were surprised to see how late it was. 

“T wonder what poor Kate is doing?” I said, 
as I sipped my fragrant chocolate from a dainty 
gold and brown cup. 

“Now isn’t it a curions study in human na- 
ture,” said George Cathcart, “to watch how such 
a thing as this ‘china craze’ can so absorb a 
lady’s mind that everything else in life sinks into 
insignificance? I value an heirloom as much as 
anybody, but for these cracked dishes from other 
people’s families J have no fancy.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” put in Louise, in her 
gentle voice. “The other day my old nurse gave 
me a very pretty china plate that had belonged 
to her grandmother. She told me quite a story 
about it, and it really made me feel a little bit 
like being a collector myself.” 

“Don't, for Heaven’s sake !” exclaimed George 
Catheart, with an ardor that made us laugh. 

We left the house at last without seeing Kate, 
and she never told me how late it was when she 
returned. Mr. Cathcart accompanied us home, 
and the walk seemed unusually short, he was so 
pleasant and entertaining. 
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“Tf Kate really loves him,” I said to Louise in 
our room that night, “‘ I wonder that she ventures 
to neglect him so.” 

“She doesn’t love him,” said Louise, impetuous- 
ly; “she is in love with an old pitcher.” 

Mother went the next day to call on Madame 
Burrill. and to carry her some whipped cream. 
She found the old lady much better, sitting in her 
rocking-chair as usual. The blue and white 
pitcher also was there, for mother saw it borself 
up in the enpboard. 

But about a week later,as I was slowly walk- 
ing over to my cousin Kate’s to tell her an im- 
portant piece of news, 1 met her coming out of 
the street that led to Madame Burrill’s. She 
looked pale, but bright, and she carried the 
pitcher ! 

“Has she let you have it ?” I exclaimed, as we 
walked on together, 

“Oh ves,” smiled Kate; “she sent for me this 
time to say she wanted a new dress and sone 
wine, and would like to have the ten dollars and 
the buckwheat at once, and I might take the 
pitcher.” 

We reached her house and went into the par- 
lor, where she set the pitcher on its topmost 
shelf. 

“Superb!” she said. “ But I see news in your 
face, Harriet. What have vou come to tell me?” 

“We thought the relatives ought to know it 
first,” I said, hesitatingly. ‘“ Louise was engaged 
last evening to George Cathcart.” 

My cousin Kate sat down in the nearest chair, 
turned paler than before, and then laughed. 
“Tell me, Harriet Upham,” she said, looking 
atraight in my face, “have I been a fool 2” 

“Not that, dear,” I answered, soothingly, “ but 
a little like Esau, perhaps.” 

“Sold my birthright for a mess of pottage !” 
she exclaimed. “You are right; but don’t tell 
Louise I said so. Give her my dearest love, and 
to-morrow I will come over early to congratulate 
her.” 











FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XLV. 

op Bazar veaders are legion, and so many of 

them are resident upon farms and in country 
towns, where the supply of fresh meat is uncer- 
tain, that the cave of large quantities in reference 
to its most economical use is a question of im- 
portance. In Nos. [V. and V. of this series some 
suggestions were made concerning beef, which 
may well be supplemented here by others about 
mutton and fresh pork. Not a few prosperous 
farmers’ families largely depend on the annual 
killing of stock in the fall for most of their fresh 
meat, and thev will welcome a revival of the fire- 
side lore of the past generation concerning the 
utilization of the entire carcass. Even those fam- 
ilies whose means are quite limited generally fat- 
ten one pig for*their winter’s supply of meat, 
while the curing of pork is a question of consid- 
erable importance in larger establishments. In 
another of the author’s books a diagram is given 
for the cutting up of a pig; the following list 
shows the cuts or portions into which the carcass 
is divided ; a few words added to the list will make 
it fairly intelligible for present purposes. There 
are two cuts of each kind from the two sides of 
the carcass, except the feet, of which there are 
four, of course. The feet extend from the hoof 
to what is properly the knee-joint; after being 
scalded and scraped perfectly clean, they are used 
for souse or jelly, or boiled until tender, and then 
fried or broiled. 

The hock extends from the knee-joint to the 
beginning of the shoulder; hocks are salted, 
pickled, or smoked, and used for boiling with 
vegetables, The shoulder runs from the hock 
upward to the body on the foreleg; it is used 
for fresh roasts, for corned pork, and ham. 

The leg is the entire hind-leg from the foot up- 
ward to near the backbone, and is roasted while 
fresh, or corned, salted, or smoked for ham. The 
tail-piece includes the tail and about eight inches 
of the backbone; it is a choice roasting piece 
while fresh. 

The cheek is the lower jaw and under portion 
of the head, reaching from the mouth to the neck ; 
it is used for pickling, salting, and smoking ; in 
the South it is called jowl, and is a favorite por- 
tion for boiling with cabbage and turnips. The 
head, or top of head, is the upper jaw and fore- 
head, reaching from the nose to back of the ears, 
including the latter; it is salted or pickled. The 
neck, which lies back of the head, behind the ears, 
is generally used fresh for roasting, or in the 
form of cutlets. 

The ribs are usually roasted, stewed, broiled, 
or fried. Spareribs are the ribs from which 
nearly all the meat has been cut for curing; they 
are savory and sweet, and make good stews with 
vegetables, or may be baked or boiled, fresh or 
corned, 

The lom, which lies between the ribs and the 
hind-leg or ham, is used chiefly for roasts, baked 
dishes, and chops for frying and broiling. When 
the back fat of pork is very thick, it is sometimes 
partly removed before roasting or being divided 
into chops. When the skin is left on the loin it 
is scored in half-inch squares, and basted during 
cooking like the crackling on sucking pigs. The 
filets, or tenderloins, which lie inside the bones of 
the loins, are loose of fibre and very soft, because 
the muscles which form them are not exercised ; 
they are used fresh for roasting, frying, and broil- 
ing 

The flank and brisket include the entire under 
portion of the carcass, from the hams to the 
shoulders, taking in the thin ends of the ribs; 
these portions are pickled, salted, and smoked. 
Bacon is first thoroughly salted and then smoked. 
The flitch of bacon is the whole side between the 
shoulder and jeg; brawn is the entire side, boned 
and cured, and then rolled and boiled. 

While many persons, from religious or scien- 
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tific conviction or from physiological idiosynera- 
sies, do not favor the use of pork in any form, 
the fact still remains that it is a popular food— 
indeed, it has always been the food of the masses, 
except among the Israelites—and it is the most 
abundant meat of this entire country; therefore, 
without entering upon any discussion concerning 
its use, the Bazar will serve many of its readers 
by giving good methods for preparing it for food. 
The commonest American method for curing pork 
is by salting or pickling; for this process a water- 
tight pickling tub or bin and a salting trough or 
board are required, the latter being set at an angle 
to permit the brine formed in the preliminary 
salting to drain away; for smoking hams, bacon, 
and tongues a smoking closet or sinall out-house 
can be built for extensive work, or the closet and 
furnace used which are described in another of the 
author’s books. Where an old-fashioned open fire- 
place is available, the smoking can be done in the 
chimney. Any ordinary family’s smoking can be 
done by suspending the meat upon bars resting 
on the top of a large barrel open at both ends 
and set over a smouldering fire partly smothered 
with hard-wood sawdust; a bar of red-hot iron 
can be buried in sawdust, or live coals of hard 
wood or charcoal covered with damp sawdust; 
dried corn-cobs make a good fire, or green hick- 
ory or maple; pine-wood should not be used, on 
account of its odor; sweet herbs and spices, bay- 
Jeaves and juniper berries, burned with the fuel 
used for smoking, give the meat a slightly aro- 
matic flavor. An old New Englund way of smok- 
ing meats was to build a smothered fire of corn- 
cobs on the bottom of a brick oven, and lay the 
joints of meat on racks above the smoke; the 
ovens still remaining in old houses are so con- 
structed that the smoke draws forward toward 
the door, and thence under the projecting rafter 
or cap of the fireplace, and up the capacious 
chimney. In some houses the fireplaces are still 
open, a cooking stove being set under the man- 
tel, with a pipe running up the chimney ; the brick 
oven is heated once a week to cook the brown- 
bread and baked beaus. 

To put up pork after the old New England 
way, remove the bristles by scalding and scrap- 
ing, and then cut up the careass. The loins, ten- 
derloins, ribs, spareribs, neck, and tail-piece are 
used while fresh, the cold weather permitting 
them to be kept free from taint; the fresh trim- 
mings are made into sausages, head-cheese, and 
scrapple; the blood into black-puddings; the 
edible entrails are cooked fresh; and the leaf or 
intestinal fat tried out as lard. The thick outer 
fat of the sides is salted, the feet and part of the 
head made into jelly or souse, and the flank and 
brisket are salted or pickled in brine; the shoul- 
ders are usually pickled or corned for about a 
week, and then either boiled or baked; the hams 
are first salted and then smoked. To pickle the 
fat pork, cut it in proper pieces for packing, see 
that it is clean, rub it thoroughly with salt, pack 
it in kegs or barrels with layers of salt, allowing 
a bushel of salt to a barrel, and pour in enough 
cold water to fill the barrel; lay a heavy stone 
on the pork to keep it under the brine, and keep 
the barrel covered; if all the salt is dissolved in 
two or three days, more is to be added, until all 
is taken up that the water will receive, and a lit- 
tle remains undissolved. The pork can be used 
in about six weeks after it is salted. Legs of 
pork which are to be salted for hams are cured 
both by dry-salting and in brine. The joints are 
to be properly trimmed, laid skin down in the 
salting trough or on an inclined board, so that 
the brine can drain away, and thorouglily rubbed 
with the following salting mixture, the several 
ingredients being pounded to a powder: for eigh- 
teen pounds of meat allow two pounds of salt, two 
ounces of saltpetre, and four ounces of brown 
sugar. Every day for four days rub the meat 
with this mixture; then every day for twelve days 
rub the meat witl salt, keeping over the meat a 
board with a heavy weight upon it; be sure that 
the brine and blood drain perfectly from the 
meat. Small joints will be ready to smoke ina 
week ; large ones, in from ten to fourteen days. 
Hams should be smoked for about three weeks, 
then dusted with pepper, wrapped in brown pa- 
per, and sewed up in a thick cloth; the hams 
thus treated can be hung in a cool dry closet, or 
packed in barrels in layers of dry salt, powdered 
charcoal, slaked lime, burned bran, or clean wood- 
ashes. 

A brine for salting hams may be made by boil- 
ing together and skimming clear three gallons of 
water, four and a half pounds of salt, one pound 
and a half of brown sugar, one ounce and a half 
of saltpetre, half an ounce of saleratus, and two 
quarts of molasses; cool it before putting the 
meat into it, and keep the meat immersed by 
weighting it with a heavy stone. Hams should 
remain in the brine for five weeks, the top ones 
being put at the bottom once a week; they will 
then be ready to smoke. 

To dry-salt bacon, trim the sides, rub them 
thoroughly with salt, and let them lie on an in- 
clined board for twenty-four hours. For each 
side allow the following ingredients, powdered 
and mixed: half a pound each of salt and brown 
sugar and an ounce of saltpetre. Rub the mixture 
well into the pork, and turn it every day for two 
weeks; it will then be ready to smoke for ten 
days, and put up like hams by protecting it from 
the atmosphere and insects. 

One of the most important operations connected 
with the fall curing of pork is the “ trying out” 
of lard. The white leaf fat of newly killed pork 
is to be freed from membranes, kernels, and flesh, 
and cut in pieces about an inch square; put the 
fat into a thick saucepan or iron pot over a steady 
gentle fire with a pint of cold water, and gradually 
heat and steadily boil it until the water has evap- 

orated and the fat begins to brown and cake to- 
gether in the form of “scraps”; the fat must be 
stirred occasionally to keep the “scraps” from 
sticking. The boiling may occupy about three 
hours ; as it progresses, the fat will lose its cloudy 











look and become clear. When the Jard is clear, 
and the “scraps” light brown, set the pot off the 
fire, and let the lard cool a little; then lay a clean 
cloth over an earthen jar or tight wooden tub, 
and strain the lard through it; the bottom of the 
lard, containing the “ scraps,” should be strained 
without pressing, and put into a separate vessel, 
to be used first. When cold, the lard should be 
covered with waxed paper, and closed from the 
air. The “scraps” are salted a little, and eaten 
with baked potatoes; in the South they are mixed 
with the Indian meal from which crackling pone 
is made. 

When lamb or mutton is killed in the fall, a 
portion is generally frozen to be used later. Some 
parts may be roasted or baked, and potted ac- 
cording to the directions given for potting beef 
in the old Pennsylvania Dutch style, in No. V. 
The ribs or spareribs can be corned in salt for 
two or three days, and then boiled with vegetables, 
and the hams and shoulders corned or smoked; 
corned mutton is excellent among salted meats. 
To corn mutton for boiling or smoking, trim it, 
and let it hang in a cool place for two days; then 
powder the following ingredients, warm them in 
a thick saucepan, and thoroughly rub them into 
the mutton: half a pound each of rock and table 
salt and brown sugar, and two ounces of saltpetre. 
Let the mutton stand for four days in a wooden 
vessel, turning it every day. The mutton will 
then be ready to use at once for boiling, to dry 
and use like frizzled or dried beef, or to smoke 
like ham for a week, and then preserve from the 
air and insects. As tle trimmings of both fresh 
pork and mutton can be made into sausages, 
scrapple, head-cheese, and souse, recipes will be 
given later for the preparation of these dishes. 








“ HAMLET” AT THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 
See illustration on page 788. 


i ts production of Hamlet at the Comédie 

Francaise on the evening of September 28 
was one of the most magnificent scenic displays 
which even that establishment has presented. 
What M. Jules Claretie so splendidly put on the 
stage was, however, the idea of his predecessor, 
M. Perrin. Perrin had an eye for spectacular 
effect, and one night, after witnessing Hamlet at 
the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin, he declared 
that it was the best acting play in existence, and 
capable of the most wonderful scenic effects. He 
resolved therefore to bring it out at his own the- 
atre. Bianchini, the designer, was commissioned 
to work up the costumes, and travelled over Eu- 
rope studying museums, illuminated manuscripts, 
packs of cards, and, above all, the works of Al- 
bert Diirer. A strange period, it may seem, in 
which to search for the costumes of Hamlet. But 
M. Perrin felt that a Hamlet archologieally cor- 
rect would not please the delicate taste of Paris; 
that such reproductions of antiquity, however 
faithful, were still full of anachronisms; that 
Shakespeare neither knew nor cared for histori- 
eal exactitude; and that the dress of the Renais- 
sance was a happy compromise. Moreover, as he 
was then getting up Le Roi s’ Amuse, he knew 
how effective the costume of that age could be 
made. He concluded to produce Hamlet as ren- 
dered by Dumas and Paul Meurice in the garb of 
the court of Francis I. The result was a tri- 
umph; and if the shades of the departed man- 
ager can be soothed by posthumous applause, M. 
Perrin’s ghost need not revisit the glimpses of 
the moon. 

The cast was a strong one: Mounet-Sully as 
Hamlet, Got as Polonius, Coquelin cadet as one 
of the Grave-diggers, Madame Agar returned af- 
ter eleven years of exile to play the Queen, and 
the fasinating and graceful Reichemberg took 
the part of Ophelia. In the early scenes she ap- 
peared in a soft faille dress of light blue, with a 
blue ribbon in her blonde hair. 
she was grand. 








In the mad scene 
She looked “an angelic victim 
of fatality”; pale as alabaster, in a white trans- 
parent robe with immense wide flowing sleeves, 
in shape like those seen in the portraits of Eleanor 
of Austria or Queen Katharine Parr, and these, 
when she raised her arms, spread out, writes a 
spectator, like angel Her skirt was 
pleated in fine vertical pleats down to the knee, 
falling thence in soft wide folds; the upper gar- 
ment was of white nuns’ veiling, much looped up. 
A wreath of blue corn-flowers was on her brow, 
the ends not bound together behind, but floating 
loose amid her loose tresses. She hada piteous, 
unconscious, semi-hysterical look, as if all life and 
soul had left her. In the funeral scene, a tri- 
umph of scene management, she lay on the bier 
the very picture of death “ before deeay’s effacing 
fingers” have touched the lifeless clay. Mounet- 
Sully is a short, rather effeminately built man. 
His greatest moment was at the end of the “ play” 
scene. In addition to the costume in which our 
engraving represents him, he wore in other scenes 
baggy breeches and a black jacket spangled with 
jet on the breast. 

M. Silvain, as King, wore for a brief time a roy- 
al mantle which cost five thousand franes and 
months of research. 
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The robe was of carmine 
velvet with large stamped pattern of deeper red, 
with a mantle of vellow cloth of gold, bordered 
with crowns of gold. The crown was of gold 
over a crimson velvet cap, and was studded with 
rubies, diamonds, and black pearls. 
lonius was admirable 
ways the nobleman. 


Got as Po- 
a bore, no doubt, but al- 
He wore a crimson velvet 
tunic, trimmed with gray fur, over a dark satin 
body; the stockings were crimson, the hat broad 
and flat, and when it was removed he donned a 
skull-eap. Osric was simply immense; “the eve 
of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man’s tongue cannot conceive, nor his heart 
report” the huge amplitude of his puffed-out 
sleeves, or the wild exuberance of his ribbons, 
or the inane smirk of his countenance. You see 
Shakespeare’s Osric, the “ water-fly,” the vouth 











“spacious in the possession of dirt,” who spake 
so delicately of “ excellent differences,” “ liberal- 
conceited carriages,” and the like, and had the 
tune of the time and nothing more. As in all 
French theatres, the same attention was paid to 
the smaller as to the larger parts. Rosencrantz, 
Guildenstern, every character, was perfeet in cos- 
tume. The Players were capital; everything 
about them tawdry, not rich; gaudy, not neat; 
cheap finery and hard looks. The performance 
as a spectacle was bevond all praise. 

Hamlet, according to the French idea, and as 
personated by Mounet-Sully, is a youth in the 
idealistic stage, ignorant of life, knowing only the 
friendship of his loyal friend Horatio, veneration 
for his king and for his mother, and the first 
youthful love for a girl all grace and simplicity. 
He is filled with faith and love, faith in religion, 
in love, in friendship, not a suspicion of false- 
hood, treason, or lies. At once this fair edifice is 
shattered, and by what a hand! He learns in 
one moment that all that he has respected is in- 
famous ; that love can betray; that God does not 
punish the wicked; that truth does not reign. 
Yesterday he believed everything; to-day he 
doubts of everything; “‘man delights him not, 
nor woman either;” friendship, justice, love—all 
are gone. Hence, from the experience brought 
him by his mother’s crimes, comes the cruelty of 
his conduct to Ophelia; hence in his scene with 
her the words which to her seem wild and un- 
meaning are meant for the treacherous parent. To 
play such a scene with the gestures of a lunatic 
or with tearful lamentations is absurd. Hamlet 
is irresolute, but not through want of courage or 
character. He is a character turned from its true 
path, and believing everything deceitful, rotten, 
saturated with lies. Yet, with all his philosophy, 
he is the feudal soldier, cruel, cunning, diplomatic, 
following up the track in spite of his fits of irreso- 
lution, superstitious, skeptical, pitiless in earry- 
ing out his plans; in fact, anything but the tire- 
some sentimentalist or nineteenth -century pes- 
simist which he is usually made to be 

Aguin, as to Ophelia, she is all the time outside 
the action of the piece; 
march of events; 
the catastrophe. 
Searcely. 


has no influence on the 
even her death does not hasten 
Is she a personage of the play ? 
She is a character half developed, « 
flower half open ; her touching or gracious words 
are the music uttered by a pure soul; the happy 
harmony of beauty, sex, and age, and the uncon- 
scious yearnings of a delicate heart inspire this 
poetry, to which pure imagination gives just the 
degree of reality that itecan bear. In the glare of 
the foot-lights, in a robe of a certain color, with 
a countenance of a certain cast, with a certain 
quality of voice, Ophelia vanishes. Like Titania, 
like all the angel-women of Shakespeare, Ophelia 
cannot be played. 





SOME ISLAND NEIGHBORS. 
¢ yes queer people, the Kubus, were first 


seen, writes a spicy English traveller, when 
pushing my way through central Sumatra, along 
the upper reaches of the Musi River. The tribe 
is small in numbers, they live in the depths of 
the forest, and “are simple, harmless wild-wood 
children,” and are noted for great natural timid- 
ity and shyness. Their dwellings are very simple 
in construction. A low platform forms the floor, 
after which thick-leaved branches waving over- 
head are coaxed into shape and interlacing shel- 
ter, made fast with slender twigs; the pretty 
structure is then crowned with a thatch of bana- 
na or palm leaves. In these bird-like homes the 
inoffensive creatures live with comfort, unhappy 
only when food is searce, and gums and beeswax 
fail, for on these latter articles do they mainly 
depend in their trade with outsiders, 

All about their humble dwelling-places “ ele- 
gancies of color and drapery” abound—a wealth 
of bud and bloom for which many a one in cul- 
tured lands would willingly pay any price; the 
poor Kubus value them simply as shelter, or 
perchance as of account in seasons of barter. 
Among the giants of the forest towering in ma- 
jesty above these simple nest-like homes are nut- 
meg-trees of fabulous height, with exquisite drop- 
like fruits, oaks a mass of white inflorescence, 
others crowned with a wealth of pink and scarlet 
flowers, intermingled with the dark-foliaged fig 
and slender, graceful bamboo. 

Bevond this aggregation of delight for the eve, 
one notes that every lifeless branch and ancient 
trunk is festooned to its extremest point with 
climbers and pendent vines, gay in vellow and 
purple blooms, and birds of richest plumage 
ceaselessly wing their way to wondrous heights, 
pouring out floods of song. 

At certain seasons Malay traders approach 
these forest settlements, indicating their presence 
by striking a gong at points set apart for rendez- 
vous and deposit; the Kubus now bring their 
gathered treasures—spices, resins, gums, and wax 
—and placing them attractively in position, retire 
to some secluded corner, beat a gong, and await 
the second signal from the itinerant dealer, who 
in turn immediately draws near, notes with keen 
vision the wares on exhibition, calculates their 
worth, lays beside them what he deems an hon- 
est equivalent in cloth, knives, spears, and bau- 
bles—things dear to the hearts of Kubu men and 
women—then quietly slips out of sight, and again 
there comes a shrill gongecho. Again the Kubus 
sally out, keenly examine the goods offered in ex- 
change; if all is satisfactory, take them up, go 
again to their hiding-places, and again touch a 
gong, leaving the field clear for the trader, who 
speedily departs with his new treasures. 

Years ago the Dutch government partially suc 
ceeded in inducing some of the most capable of 
these Kubus to learn some of the simplest arts 
of agriculture, to see if such touches of civil 
ization would not improve and in a measure edu- 
cate them to a broader life. Since that time an 
improvement has heen noted in their manner 
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of dress. The introduction of gay calicoes great- 
ly pleased these simple people, and there was 
less use among them of home-made garments 
made from tender barks and leaves, and a rude 
sort of matting made by pounding tough fibres. 
Still, their progress has been painfully slow. 
They retain a love of ease and 
and have made no changes in their customary 
bill of fare, in which snakes and lizards are 
looked upon as rare tidbits. 

The Kubus have thin lips and restless, ever- 
glancing eyes; in height they resemble Malays. 
Their language is an odd jangle of sounds, learn- 
ed from occasional and always forced intercourse 
with neighboring tribes, and, as one writer tells 
us, seems much like the joining of syllables never 
meant to be put together, with inflections and ac- 
cent peculiarly their own 


uncleanliness, 





They have great dexterity in the use of spears, 
and are fair marksmen, slinging with small 
stones. They seem to have no idea of a state 
after death, and say,“ When we are dead, we ave 
dead.” Some idea of government prevails, for 
there ‘‘are elders among them, who settle dis- 
putes and impose punishinents.” 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Viotet R.—The engagement ring is worn on the 
third finger of the left hand. Read Manners and So- 
cial Usages for wedding etiqnett It will be sent you 
from this office on rece ipt of #1. 

Kitrren.—Get ua copper red ludies’ cloth suit for the 
winter. Have it made in tailor style with braides 
revers on the basque and the drapery, and trim th 
coat with black Persian lamb-skir Have a turban of 
felt or of velvet of the same color, trimmed with the 
tur. 

Mrs. L. T.—Get Bengaline or other repped silk, and 
trim with powdered jet and pussementerie by descrip- 
tion in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. XTX. 

Daxora.—Address *“* The Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work, Sonth Kensington, England,” and it will 
reach its destination. Any fancy store will have em- 
broidery designs copied for vou. 

Janu S. 





-Squares of linen decorated like 
drawn-work and fringe, yet larger, are put 
plates on tables when a cloth is not 

Miss B.—The young 
invitations, 

A Warm Frienp.—The copies of Manners and So- 
cial Usages are all uniform in style and price. We do 
not make purchases for our readers. It is not in good 
taste for a gentleman to give a letter of introduction 
to a lady, neither is it proper for her to go out unchap- 
eroned with a gentleman to whom she had thus been 
introduced 

Lirrite Artist.—If the picture to which you refer is 
the doubie-p: entitled ** Crossing the Ford,” it was 
published in Bazar No. 46, Vol. XIIL, a namber which 
is now out of print, and can no longer be obtained of 
the publishers 

Tror.—Make a black and white checked dress for 
a girl of seventeen with a kilt skirt, short wrinkled 
apron, pointed drapery behind, and plain postilion 
basque, with revers in front turned back from a plas- 
tron of red or bine surah, or of fine white wool. You 
only order Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVIIL, in sending for 
a Supplement pattern.of a skirt with steels; you need 
not state the length of skirt. ‘ 

Famity Discusston.—It is customary to begin a for- 
mal letter to a formal acquaintance with “ Dear 
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doilies with 
under 
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An Ovp Gier.—Your satin is plum-colored, and will 
look pretty und stylish made up with striped plush or 
velvet, or else plain velvet of the new light brown call 
ed Suéde. This pretty plum shade, navy blue, and 
pale bine, also black brightened with jet and combined 
with red, should be becoming to one prematurely 
gray. 

A. B.—A short jacket of red bouclé cloth or of plait 
blue cloth, trimmed with braid and fur, will be the 
best cloak for a girl of fifteen. 

Scuscriser.—The maid of honor walks alone jnst 
in tront of the bride, and stands next her on the left 
during the ceremony 

Country Gint..—A girl of fifteen years wears skirts 
reaching to her shoe tops. She should not wear her 
hair high, but braided and tied in a loop low on the 
nape of her neck. Two good wool dresses for school 
and for walks, and a third better dress for church, are 
those she most needs. A slender pin to fasten her col- 
lars, a coliar button, and sleeve-buttonus are 
elry most suitable for her. 

Fou.en.—A Prince Albert frock-coat of black cork- 
screw cloth, a vest of the same, and dark gray striped 
trousers are suitable at any entertainment where fall 
dress is not required. The Henrietta cloth suit is ap- 
propriate if warm enough. A black Astrakhan far 
mantie or jacket would be warmer, and is now used in 
deep mourning. The green cloth suit and turban suits 
a young lady of seventeen. Braid and fur, either Per- 
sian lamb or seal skin, might be added. Seal visxites 
and smaller mantles of seal-skin, with tail fur trim- 
mings or fur ball fringe, will be worn again. 

Antiqugt Gown.—The prettiest use you can make of 
your silk is to use all you have fora skirt and drapery, 
and have a very simple basque of blue faille, velveteen, 
or of velvet to wear with it. 

A Pereiexep Woman.—A black satin dress, trimmed 
with steel or silver bead fringe and galloon such as 
French modistes make, would suit you, or else a demi- 
train skirt covered with black lace (inexpensive French 
lace), with a velvet or watered silk basque, or one of 
black and white striped silk 

Hostess.—We can suggest no formula for so un- 
nsual an oceasion. You had better write 
friends, stating your wish in the matter, 

Mrs. N. L. D.—The Bazar index is sent free on ap- 
plication. The full-sized detail given on the next 
page to it will show you the depth of the mantel 
valance. 


the jew- 


notesto your 


. E.—Each petal is in a single color, as yon will 

see by examining the shading of the illustration. 
Mrs. A. E. H.—The bust measure of the jacket pattern 
is forty inches. You can find the bust measure of a pat- 
tern by placing the parts or forms side by side, and 
measuring ucross where the tape-measure would pass 
when taking a person’s measure 
made for seams on the patterns. The line on the pat- 
tern indicates where the butions are to be sewed on 
the left front. 
N. W. V.—It is not commor 
dies to promenade the lobbi 


No allowance is 


in this country for la- 
8 ol theatres between the 





acts, 

Preeriexen.—It will be perfectly correct (as your 
honse is not large) to invite only your nearest friends 
to the ceremony, aud ask all otl to a reception halt 
an hour later. You shot nclos 


1 Separate card 


marked * ceremony at eight o% in the invitations 





lock 
to the reception sent to those vou want present at the 
ceremony: but do not send this card to those invited 
only to the reception. The formula is, ** Mr. and Mrs 
Jolin Smith request the plensure of your company ut 
the wedding reception of their daughter Helen Eliza- 
beth and Mr. James Jones, on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber the eighteenth, from half past eight until eleven 
o'clock : 3003 Clinton Avenue, Albany, New York.’ 
The bride should wear a white trained dress and 
tulle veil. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XIX. 

Constant Reaper.—We do not give addresses in thia 
columu. Any reliable furrier will dress your seal turs 
for you. 

Loyar.—Get Astrakhan cloth if you like it, and have 


a double-breasted coat 


pocket flaps. 


vith velvet collar, cuffs, and 
If you prefer smooth thick beaver cloth 


or diagonal cloth, have a single-breasted garment. 
Have lasting buttons for the latter, with fancy metal 
or colored pearl buttons for the Astrakhan coat, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





THE UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


HERE are a few fortunate house- 

keepers in the world who, know- 
ing that it is the unexpected which al- 
ways happens, are invariably prepared 
for the unexpected visitor. Their 
children are always in pimlico order, 
their pantry overflowing with nectar 
and ambrosia, their parlors thorough- 
ly dusted, their spare room in readi- 
ness, while they themselves are per- 
petually well dressed and in a frame 
of mind to entertain. One never 
catches them disordered in manners or 
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ing at all, views himself, and is re- 
garded, as nothing less than a calam- 
ity, wonders that we have no better 
manners than to let him see how in- 
opportune his visit is, and calculates 
the earliest moment in which he may 
make his escape without showing that 
he knows we know that he knows he is 
not quite welcome. Sometimes, how 
ever, it is the visitor who has the ready 
tact to make everybody contented with 
himself and forget that anything is 
out of plumb, 





toilette. But there are others, alas, who AIR FOR SLEEPERS. H 
are always taken at a disadvantage, wake et 

who are never able, from some strange T is said that the nose is the best \ 
reluctance on the part of fortune, to test concerning the ventilation of 

put their best foot forward; who were , . the sleeping-room. If, after leaving A 

dressed in their prettiest yesterday, \\ NN . it in the morning a sufficient length of 
but thinking nobody would arrive to- iy \ LN time to get the smell of the fresh air 
day, have donned their shabbiest ; who \ . into the breathit % passages, one re- 
are habitually down at the heel, so to me turns to the sleeping-room and notices 

speak, with untidy rooms ; whose vis- anything different from the out-door Fi 

itors arrive just as the last Christmas CorsaGE For Evenina TomLeTre. air, then be sure that the room is not 4 

pie is lost to sight, to memory dear; Back.—[For Front, see Page 781.] properly ventilated. Undoubtedly the | 
just as the damson preserves have fer- For pattern and description see Supple- Fig. 2.—Basque or Woot anp Vetvet 2ir is befouled with emanations from 
mented; just as the children have ment, No. VIL, Figs. 56-60. Costume, Fic. 1, Pace 780.—Back. the body of the sleeper during the 
torn their frocks, spilled the ink, or CorsaGe For Dinner TorLerte. Cut Pattern, No. 3910: Price, 25 Cents. night, and if the currents of moving 
broken the fragrant kerosene lamp; Back.—[For Front, see Page 781.] For pattern and description see Supple- air in the room are not strong enough to 
just as the head of the house has been For description see Supplement. ment, No. L., Figs. 3-10. carry off these emanations so that they 
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Turtep Woon anp Sitk Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


going over the weekly 
bills and talking about 
the poor-house ; or just 
as one has a toothache 
or an influenza, is med- 
itating a visit one’s 
self, or has the car- 
pets up and the dust 
up too, or has begun a 
new novel, or has an 
appointment with the 
dentist or the photog- 
rapher. Few people 
have enough self-con- 
trol to feel and look 
happy under these cir- 
cumstances, not to be- 
gin the fatal apology; 
but occasionally one 
discovers a woman who 
is so adaptable that she 
can at once seem to 
forget the disorder or 
awkwardness of things 
about her, and has 
the happy knack of set- 
ting the visitor instant- 
ly at his ease, making 





Fig. 5.—Skirrt or Borperep Woot 
Costume, Fic. 4, on Front Pace. 


Bettep Jersky.—Back anp Front. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3909: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 49-55. 


into a pleasant harmony, and appearing as if 
it did not in the least signify that the carpet 
was littered with scraps from the sewing, that 
the baby was howling with colic, that the fire 
was smoking, that the soup had “ caught,” or 
the milk “turned,” or the cook given warn- 
ing, or that the hostess was out at elbows. 
Most of us, at such times, appear so embar- 
rassed that the unexpected visitor wishes 
with all his heart he had given warning of 
his approach, or had never thought of com- 








Coat ror Girt From 7 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
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Hovust Dress or Pian anp Pitarp Woot, 
For description see Supplement. 


will not be perceived, 
the ventilation is at 
fault, and should be 
at once attended to, 
as the emanations 
once thrown off from 
the body can only be 
poisonous to breathe 
again. A window 
open a slight distance 
at both top and bot- 
tom, and a chimney 
draught also open, are 
the only sure ways of 
keeping pure air in a 
sleeping-room whose 
doors are closed. 





Travellers’ Tree. 
\ COPIOUS supply 
IX of fresh water 
from its leaves distin- 
guishes this tree from 
all others, and happy 


Fig. 3.—Skirt or Woot anp VELVET must be ty Giey 
Costume, Fig. 1, Pace 780. 
Cut Pattern of Over-Skirt, No. 3910: Price, 


ones finding refresh- 
ment from it. It 


95 Cents flourishes in Madagas- 
the best of everything, For diagram and description see Sup- Cut Pattern, No. 3908: Price, 25 Cents. For pattern and description see Supple- C@® and other arid 
and resolving chaos plement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 21-29, , 


ment, No. L., Figs. 1 and 2. 


countries. 
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GOLD BAK: R's 1878. 


Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
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HOR SFORD' S ACID PHOSPHATE 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR. 

Pror. Avorn Orr, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate: “I have been enabled to devote myself to 
hard mental labor, from shortly after breakfast till a 
late hour in the evening without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and i would not now, at any rate, 
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dispense with it.”—({Ade.} Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

COUGHS. with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
,admirably adapted for invalids as 
§ well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& G0, Dorchester, Mass 


* Brown's Bronchial Tyvoches” are used with advan- 
tage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and 
Brouchial Affections. Sold only in boxes.—[{ Adv.) 








PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pexrror.y pure soap | 
may be made. J, therefore, cordially commend to ladies | 
and to the community in general the employment of 

our pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article,” | — 
Cuas. 8. Hieeins’ “ La Becte” Bovgvet Tourer Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 


age Of GuyorRtne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauts.—{ Adv.) | 
ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 
o | 





REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. Tue Queen or ENGLAND. 











sec re 


H. R. H. Tu Princess or WA.Es. 
H. I. M. The Empress of | H. M. The Queen of Dea- 
Russia. | mark. 
BROTHERS’ H. M. ‘The Queen of Italy. | H.M. The Queenof Holland. 


H. M. The Queen of Portu- | H. 1. H. The Crown Princess 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
Seonpieate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Bakine Powprn Co., 106 Wall Street, N.Y A 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Drugygists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


ct” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infauts and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weiss, Riocuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


REA, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


Y exact analysis ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes ” 

has as much greater a true food value 
than Oatmeal as roo is greater than 39; 
as much greater than Rice as 100 is 
greater than 45; as much greater than 
Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 34. 
‘“‘Cerealine Flakes” has no equal for 
Griddle-cakes, Waffles, Muffins, Pud- 
dings, Porridge, Soups, etc. 





Crreauixe M'r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inv, 
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PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No » 112 Fis Fifth Avenue, New York. _ 


Its causes, , and a anew and: uc- 
DEAFNESS cessful CURE at your own 
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7 PACE: Sheth West; Bist St., New York City. 


It is adapted to all ages and both sexes, affording relief 
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PIANOS. 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives, and daughters! Home is not 
home at all without them. Yet they may die and leave 
the house silent and sad any day. Husbands and fathers, 
aword in yourear. The ladies are not always to blame 
when they are low-spirited and “ cross.” They are sick. 
Put a bottle of 


Dr. Kennedy’s FAVORITE REMEDY 
on the shelf and tell them to use it. The color will 
come back to their cheeks and the langh to their lips, 
Complaints are linked together. They are associated 
by nature, Get one disease and you will have others, 
Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy is 


The Greatest Imaginable Blessing. 


in all cases caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Constipation and Weak- 
nesses peculiar to women. No sufferer should despair 
as long as this remedy remains untried. 
DR. D. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE REMEDY, 
Prepared at Rondout, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
fla bottle; six for "$5. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, cual 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of § Sozodont will last six months. 











C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal - skin 


son. This will afford a splen- 


Garments this sea- 


did opportunity for ladies to 


purchase reliable furs direct 


from the Manufacturer at low- 
Fashion 


est possible prices. 


book mailed free. 


| STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 

A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 

the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U. 8. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York. 


Manu fact sturer er of Perforated Patterns. | 
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ceive care 


| your address and 2 stamps for mail. 


LADIE 


Fond of Crochet Work may make 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


a beautiful Lace 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous e jectric ity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


seas Cards Free. 





Nicest styles you ever saw. 
Sample Book free toall. Send 
Big pay to clnb 
Meriden, Conn 
Gold Leaf Cards, your name, We. 


agents. HOLLEY CARD CO., 
Pascal 15 new style 


WORTH ET CIE, 


OF LONDON AND PARIS, 
COURT MILLINERS, 


Announce that they have opened a branch of their 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
AT 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Corner 3ist Street). 


Latest Novelties and Fashions received from Paris 
and London weekly. 


Out-of-town orders will re- 
ful attention. 








it is 


ALL DEA 5. APP 
co.H WOODS B Go. BOSTON. |B 


Bach 








HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


peris, 
tties, pronounc 
Blacking” to de the BEST 
contains no acid, or ingredients oa 
jurious to leather, and while it 
duces a bea utiful jet black po ish 


will not crack the shoe, but 
ARS etre ndsOorT 


pou ask for it. 


recognizi its Pol 3 qual- 
“ee W Wood's Ladicn 


the only blacking made that 
pre. 
ENS theleather. 
bottle contains double quan- 
Your shoe dealer will keep tt 
Use no other, 














PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include ac omplete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for be 


oth Costumes and Wraps, of extra quality ; the Real 


India Cloth, uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian draperies, and the new 


Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 


equally suitable 


in and out of mourning. 
Board,” 


which is the Priestley trade-mark 


None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 


Le Boutillier Bros., and others. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 

















gal, of Germany. 


Lonpon 
210 , 
Paris, 
; Covrss, 
Fifth : 
Epineurcu, 
yr Newport, 
Ave., i 
New SARATOGA, 
2 GENTLEMEN'S 
y ork. DeParTMENT, 





SPECIALTIES: 
Watxinc, Travetinc, YacuTiInc anp Sportinc Gowns. 
Jackets, Ucsrers, Hats anv Ripine Haorrs. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders will receive 
his most prompt and careful attention, 


210 Fifth Avenue (Next Delmonico’s), 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 


N32 BROADWAY, 
NEW 


YORK. 


Scroll Sawyer, 


On receipt of 15c. I 
will send, postpaid, the 
patterns of this three- 
shelf Bracket, size 13x 
21, a large number of 
beantifal miniature de- 
signs for Scroll Sawing, 
and my 86-page illus- 
trated Catalogue of 
























Scroll Saws, Lathes, 
Fancy Woods, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, 


Clock Movements, etc., 
or send 6c. for Cata- 
logue alone. Bargains 
Pocket Knives. 
Great inducements in 
way of Premiums 

A. H. POMEROY, 
Division B, 216-220 Asy- 
Inm St., Hartford, Conn, 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beantified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Il-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and-Restored. Send ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s ca 2 — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 
Prof. MoLean, of the College of Chemotry, recom- 





| mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliabie. 





(Mention this P aper.) 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY i ‘ir, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to 

who wear their hair 

up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with pee ‘nm 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosm: 

sent C C.0. ‘D 


the pat i 
—E.Burnham, 71 State-st.c (Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


ke been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

yt rand beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
ii licate and fragrant honquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens ted hair, and makes it 
beantifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row 
Jands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 


TEW YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 

4 Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., address Mar. R. Corrons, 795 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Mies nets 


DECKER, 118 East i4th Street? New Y 


SHOPPIN In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A, BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NV ME. FRANCIS’ a AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 








1132 Broapway. 
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Monel 
Consteible KA Ga 


REAL LACES. 


An unequalled and rare exhibit of 
FALL NOVELTIES in Fine Lace 
now open. Antique Venise, Bizantin, 
Point Sicillien, Serine, Antique Alen- 
con, Duchesse and Point Veils, Scarfs, 
Flouncings and Trimming Lace for 
Evening Dress and Wedding Trous- 
seaux. 


7) 
Mroadevay A | oth él. 
c 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th Street. 
CLOAKING PL USHES. 


Headquarters for 52-inch Real Seal - Silk 
Cloaking Plushes. 


rt 
% Me < chao kde uae > eee 
RT <a cerns 
(ER Pe ee 12.00 

My <cs so satectemeueese 15.00 

aw. . 16.50 


4 G, Finest Imported. 20.00 


SPECIAL: 24-inch Silk-Seal Cloaking Plushes, 
$2.50 and $3.50. 

Largest Assortment in New York City of 
Astrakhans, Curl Cloths, Beaver Cloakings., 
Also, Check Cloths for Ladies’ English Coats, &c. 

Mail Orders promptly and thoroughly executed. 
Send stamp for postage for samples or new 
illustrated catalogue 


7 OU WILL NOT make “$40.00 a 

day and expenses,” but ladies who 

possess some skill in drawing or design- 
ing can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere, by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATED MA- 
CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard sewing machine, is readily 
operated with a little practice, and good 
Patterns are always in demand. Itisa 
complete, practical machine, well made 
and durable, and costs but $20. Send 
for free circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York, 







EPSY 


iss Isa terrible affliction, a real 
fits cause 


NOURISHED by using 


DR.BUCKLANDS 


pas 


essness, Nervous Dyspepsia, 








Locomotor Ataxia, 
Headach 


Ovarian Neuralgi 

Nervous Exhaust, 
Epileps 

Bt. aed Dance. &c. 


no sensea PA’ a ty MEDICINE. Con 
tains no yd x Chioral, It isa Nerve and Brat 
Food Tonle, and isthe best Natural Tont ones este 
tive Endwn. Tilustrated at atise 0: 
yy ge op ge Mabit, fen cont Felt 
to 6t.00 

















THE ART AMATEUR (Established 1879) 


give “2 a profusion of Work- 

for 8 months’ ing Designs for Oi], Water- 
Color,and China Painting, 

trial sub- Carving, Embroidery, and 
every other kind of ama- 

scription, teur art work and Interior 


Decoration. Superb De- 
signs in Color. Speci- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on Piles Mention this paper. Montaaur 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 




















DamedsSons 


[IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.|] 


COLORED SILKS, 
VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


Over 2000 Boxes at the lowest prices ever heard 
of ; 635 Cartons Fine Silk Plushes, all colors, 
only 88¢c. yard ; have never been sold under $1.24 
yard, 

450 Cartons Extra Heavy Quality Silk Moleskin 
Plushes, all shades, $1.08 yard. 

260 Cartons Extra Fine Silk Plushes, Listey’s 
English Marble Finish, $1.35 yard. 

300 Cartons 26-inch Silk Plushes, Lister's 
Finish, $1.68 yard. 

Alsa 900 Cartons Fancy Stripe Cashmere and 
Frieze Brocade Novelty Silk Velvets marked down 
to $1.25, $1.35, $1.58 and $1.98 yard. 

Several special cheap lots power and hand wove 
Silk Velvets, all colors and Black, for Dresses and 
Trimming, from 88e. to $1.89 yard, 


BROADWAY, 8th “AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


Nb fy 


FINE 20%, 
N.Y. 
Will offer this week 
Extraordinary and Unprecedented 


BARGAINS 


LADIES’, GENTS’, and MISSES’ 


MERINO 
UNDERWEAR, 


Consisting of 
RED MEDICATED, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S, 
NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN HOSIERY CO. 
and other celebrated makers. 
All guaranteed at prices lower than any other house. 


€-- Fvepeid pred delivered free of charge 


within 75 miles of New York, 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


The Art Interchange zives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown: Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 


Moran; Pisher Girl ('3x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 
lee, for 


Oxx Do.war, 
together with Six issues of the Art Interc 


and six large working pattern supplements and In- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 

For One Dollar and 65 Cents 
You can buy gix colored studies, viz.: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by IT. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (14x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; ae 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Beewand 
(20x14 in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 
of the Art Interc. e, giving thirteen work- | 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- | 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work. | 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in | 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular senr Free. 
Address, 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this Paper. 87 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


T. ODONOGHUE, 








Union Square, N.Y. | 


I have just opened a large and elegant | 
stock of novelties, my own importation, 
in French Millinery, Dress Trimmings, and 
Laces, together with a choice assortment 
of the latest Millinery Novelties. 

Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 
to examine my stock. Importing my 
own goods, will il guarantee very low prices. 


THE 


LARGEST FASHION BOOK 


1,000 Illustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 

ane gay te and a new NOVEL- 
f& by Harriet 

cott Spofford. [#~ Send Cents 

in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

_ 8th «& Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


~ DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 














By Using the Celebrated Wetterhall Self-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, which is considered | 


Remarkable Bargains 


NOW IN STOCK: 


42-inch BLACK SEBASTOPOL, double-faced, worth 
$1.00 and $1.25; now 75c. and 95e. per yard. 

42-inch SPONGED CAMEL’S-HAIR, all colors, worth 
$1.00; now 75¢e. per yard. 

42-inch SILK-AND-WOOL CHEVIOT, to close the 
lot, now 50¢e. per yard. 

S4-inch STORNAWAY DEVON AND HOMESPUN 
DIAGONAL, very cheap, at $1.00; now 7é5e. and 
55e. per yard. 

BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, all silk, 214 inch, well 
worth $1.50; now $1.19 per yard. 

COLORED FAILLE FRANCAIS, 20-inch wide, all 
shades, usual price, $1.65; now $1.25 per yard. 
The above goods are offered at uunsual prices, which 
should be taken advantage of at once to secure 

these Bargains. 


Le Boutillier | 2! 754 
__ Brothers, : 


NEW YORK 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING, 


The largest and most complete assortment of fushion- 
able styles, comprising everything from Hats to Shoes, 
can be found at the 





AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

Special attention is directed to our line of COATS 
and FROCKS for GIBRLS, 2 to 6 years, in EX= 
CLUSIVE der igus. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 
60 & 62 West 23d St. 
Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 





Lapiges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Ta ylor, 


Broadwav and Twentieth St WN i! 


“THE | MIKADO. ” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 





AOL’. 


GRAND ST., NEW vORK. 








The above cut represents RIDLEY’S NEW 
BUILDING, which is the outgrowth of a store 


121g bv 380 feet in 1849, and now covers the 


| space of an entire block on Grand St. by 180 


feet on Allen and Orchard Sts., respectively. 


A GRADUAL GROWTH 


in which the habit or knowledge of supplying 
the demands of each season has been acquired ; 
and although to-day 


LOCATED 


| possibly out of some of the more recent trade 


centres, 


THE SAME CLASS 


| of goods can be found as in all other sections of 


the City, and at prices which wil] show a material 
saving, while the stock and assortment will be 
found much larger. 


WHAT WE DO NOT KEEP 


for wear for either husband, wife, or child, o1 
for house-furnishing, even to Carpets and Fur- 
niture, is much more difficult to name than to 
detail the extended variety our 52 departments 


contain, 


A VISIT WILL REPAY. 


Over 3000 differently trimmed Hats and Bon 
nets in our Millinery Parlor. 

Every novelty in Dress Goods, Velvets, Plushes 
Silks, and Trimmings 

Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishings, Laces, Under 


wear, Shoes, &e. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits, Wraps 


| and Cloaks. 


Laces, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Gloves, &c. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Winter or Holiday Edition, now ready, illustrative 
and descriptive of the goods to be found in each 
of our 


52 departments, with the lowest New York 
prices, together with a choice 





selection of litera y 


| matter, sketches, poems, &c 


sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to | 


onr Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado." 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘' Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.”’ 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘*Pitti-Sing.” 


George Thorne, as - - - - ‘'Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 


Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post - office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, aud free of charge. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 
No, 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Iustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 centa. Yearly yy 50 cents. Send 
or ers to 8s. T. ‘TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


to be the simplest and best nxed. Sample systema, $3. DYSPEPSIA‘: Its Nature. Causes, Prevention 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


WARE & BROWN, Ked Wing, Minn. 


and Cc re being the experience of an 
erer, D CALVIN, Lowel!, Mass. 14 


years Tax Collector. ‘Sent S. \o any address. 


Subscription, 50 cents per annum, Sample 
Copies, 15 cents. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED WITH SCRUPULOUS EXACTNESS. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t.; 
56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y 

N.B.—Purchases to the amount of $5.00 and 
over, consisting of Dry and Faney Goods and 
Millinery, DELIVERED FREE within all points 


100 miles of New York City 












Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 











ART SILKS, 


| Desirable for Easel Drapes, Mantle Scarfs, Pillows, 


Sash-curtains, Lining Baskets, and all kinds of : artistic 
Fancy Work. We have in stock over seventy-five de 

signs and colorings, ranging in price from 50 cents to 
¢1 50 per yard. Liberal samples of the whole assort- 
ment will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


OWEN MOORE & CO., Congress Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


CURE "ti: DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EAR Drums 
Perfect! a the e Hearing, and perform the 
work of t m. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in ition, ‘All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimon:. 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y 


Re Saree 
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THE LAST JUMP OF THE SEASON. 








Wh. Zo 
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THE POET AND HIS VICTIM. 
A TALE IN SIX OANTOS. 
Smith, with poetic fever smitten, So Brown, with his accustomed grace, 
Wants to read a poem he’s written; Submits, and waits with anxions face. 

















***Uphand me, villain! let me goy" *“* And now in bursts the seasoned door; 
This action Smith essays to show, The dead and wounded strew the floor.’” 























(Having on their best clothes, and a shower comin up.) 

: : OLD LADY. “OLD MAN, HIT’Ss BEGINNIN’ TO RAIN. I'LL PUT MY SKEURT OBER MY 
** Die, traitor! earn thine own rich fate ;’” ‘rhe villain’s killed; the poem is read; BONNET, AND YOU PUT DE NEW UMBERIL UNNER YO’ COAT, EN WE'LL MEK OUT TER 
And Smith proceeds to illustrate. Poor Brown is white, and nearly dead. KEEP ‘EM FROM SPILIN’, | RECKONS.” 











AN eeed il | 
. 16 Y 























PHILOSOPHY. SHOPPING IN THE COUNTRY. 


JOCKO. “OM YES, THIS..PUBLIC LIFE Is THOROUGHLY UNSATISFACTORY IN EVERY “No, MA’AM; THOSE ARE TWO ARTICLES WE DON’T KEEP; BUT THE OYSTERS, ] THINK, 
LIGHT YOU MAY VIEW IT, FINANCIAL, SANITARY, OR SOCIAL.’ YOU WILL FIND AT THE POST-OFFICE, AND BANANAS YOU CAN GET ACROSS THE WAY, AT 
PONGO. “WELL, FOR MY PART, I;HEARTILY WISH I WAg BACK ON A QUIET COCOA-NUT- THE BARBER’s.” 
TREE WHERE THERE WERE NO SMALL BOYS, NO RED-HOT PENNIES, AND NO SMART DUDES 
TO MAKE UNPLEASANT REMARKS ON ONE'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE.” 
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“Io Litthe Lond Eauntleray we gain nvother charming child to add to. 
r x y of juyeutle herees and heroines, one who teaehes a great lesson 

) euth emt eweetvess that we part with bin with real regret 
the episode ls over.--lortte M.-Avcorn, 


ITTLE LORD PAUNTLEROY, By Frances Hone- 
son Bunxert. Beautifally Uleetrated by R. B. Biron. 
Ove Vol., Square Svo, Handsomely Bound, $2.00. 


| Fauntleroy the avthor of That Lase 0” Lowrie’s has given 
is absolutely certain to become one’ of the few real classics 
She has presented « picture of child-life such 
had before; she baer not only taken a subject quite new, 
n with such exquisite delicacy and sweetness the story 
ican boy's career that even were the sitaationg old instead 
wovld be-a notable one, 
leroy, though a book for children, is certainly not a 
the common use‘of the word, paradoxical as the statement 
hero is a manly ittle fellow, » child; boc with all the éle- 
Ta Mrs. Barnett has made Lord Fauntleroy a thoughtful boy, 
right in believing that the stories clifidren Itke best are those best 
ny about when they are deing 'Tead 

f Fauntleroy is worthy of study; it la, withoat a suspicion 
vod, the most winning And lovable that we have among all 
n our iiterature. In that the book has in4t real substance, 
© to bea substantial and lasting ome. 
iustrations it need only bessaid that artistically they are 
ut what ls of even more importance, they illustrate the 
—that Is, they do much to heighten the effective inci- 


story gapwed 



























ve been more happily coneeived than the notion of a 
ish earl’s younger son, living with bis widowed 
je cirewutstances jn New-York ; then, by the death 
into the Alrect suetesdion of the earliom, and carrying 
i all the frank simplicity, kindliness and indifference 
which his -hatf-Amerioan blood and wholly American 
ted in him | Moreover, the way in which this happy 
nbdodied ts nothing less than perfect.—Georet Pagsons 

r. 









bas heen 


ROP the New York Ste 


4 Nig BOOK. BUYER CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 112 
Page 








Profusely Tustrated, 10 cents. 
ristmas Nutnber of Tug Boox BuYeR (published monthly, edb- 
$1.06) this year will be larger and better than ever before, The 
tions will be printed in colors on Ivory-inished paper. The 
printed in two colors. The illustrations have been selected 
od many well-known writers have been engaged to con- 
tr ether among Whom are: Mess Locrea M | ALcorr, Mr. H.C, 
tunser, Mas. Boron Maknisow, Mas. Scugyper, Van Renssezarr, 
-aneons Latnror, Miss Eorra M. THowas, and Hautvron 





y all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SURIBNER’S SONS, 746 &745 Broadway, N. Y. 





A MODEL HISTORY! 


For the holidays or at any time buy books of merit, 
Read what is said about Mrs. Lamb's lilustrated HIS- 
TORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 
“It is a notable contribution.” November Harper’s Easy 
hair, “By tar the best history of the City,’’—Grores 
Banxonor, ‘This eufe to be staiidatd.’’~E. 0. Srepman. 
“Its popniar snecess sure."+-Grorer W. Curtis, ©“ Ite 
appearance in half the libraries of New York only a qnes- 
~The Critic. ‘The history of New. York 
City an important. elemekt in the history of the United 
States."—Chicago Tribune. e 
lumes, cloth, giit fops, small quarto,- Price, ex- 
full morocco, gilt edges, $30.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,:Publishers, 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 















thon of time 


Two vw 


press prepaid, $20.00; 


The Grand Christmas Double Number - 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Permaneptly Enlarged and Improved, 
NOW. READY! 


Comprises a magnificent picture in colors, entitled, 
“A HOME JEWEL,” 

And an unrivalled variety of fashions, new and complete 
stories, ete., etc, Phe whole forming 

TWO PARTS AND SEVEN SUPPLEMEN AT THE. 
REDUCED PRICE, 60 CENTS. 

It is altogether more iuteresting and valuable to Ladies 

and Families than ever before. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Nos. 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


Single subscriptions for any foreign periodical may be 
sent to us, but we employ nO canvassilig agents. 


ENORMOUS EDITIONS 


OF THE 
Grand Christmas. Double Numbers 
OF THE 
London Craphic 
Illustrated London News, 
olly Leaves, 
Yule Tide, 
each with beantifal colored engravings, will-bé published 
early in December, in this eonntry and abroad simuitane- 


ously. 
Price, 50 Cents Each. 


LE FICARO ILLUSTRE, 
With Frénch Lext Only, $1.25 per. Copy, 
embodying work of celebrated. Parisian artists, avd of su- 
perior excellénce, will also appear early in December. 

OF ALL NEWSDEALERS, ORDER NOW. 
The International News Company, N. ¥. 
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OUTSIDE BLINDS OPENED CLOSED 
AND AUTOMAT! 


FASTENED 

INANY POSITION FROM THE INSIDE 

WITHOUT RAISING THE WINDOWS 
— (OR SCREBPNS,BY THE: — 


Dodd Shutter Worker 


THE DODD’ MAN'F'S CO. 
19 PARK PLACE NEW YORK. 





Mail Order Department. 


JACKSON'S: 


MOURNING STORE. 
MOURNING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


We desire to call attention to our “MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT,” which has been greatly enlarged and 
improved, and in consequence we are now able to fill-all 
orders by mail with the greatest promptness.and.care, 

The advantages gained by buying in New York areso 

reat that one-can ill afford to lose them if any means 

be afforded by which they may be obtained. In order- 
ing sumples, state definitely what goods are desired. 
The great feature of this de- 
partment will be the sending 
of all goods that amount to 
$5.00 and over free of all Mail 


or Express charges. 

This will enable persons ordering of us by mail to 
receive their goods at exactly the same prices they 
would pay if buying KSi at our counters. 


JACKSON’S, 
277 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
NEW YORE. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


“Oh, Papa and Mamma! How good of you! And you have re- 
membered the Lundborg Perfumes and Cologne that I asked you 
for, too! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 

Lundbore’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


If you cannot obtain Lundbeorg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 
in your vicinity, send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 
YOUNG, LADD, & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


























Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND 
has been so kind as to sit fox her 
Portrait to Mr. Joseph Keppler, 
and a large lithographic’ repro- 
duction (from Ten Color-Plates) 
of Mr. J. Keppler’s ‘water - color 
painting will a iveh with the 
CHRISTMAS PUCK. 

This isthe Only Portrait 
of Mrs, Cleveland that -is 
drawn from life. 

< The Caxtstuas’ Puck 
Bees (ont Dec. 30) is a special 
S% publication of 32 large 

pages. 
There are four cartoons on social subjects, 
really artistic and elaborate in execution. 
The letter-press’\ has been chosen with the 
greatest care, and is Hiustrated with one han- 
died engravings, printed in soft; delicate tints 
of color. The work is decidedly a novelty. 

The price is Thirty Cents per Copy. 
You can bay it of your. newsdealer, or 
4 you may send for it to 


The Publishers of “PUCK,” New York. 





Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists in 
their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, and 
FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send you for 
trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of. spice or mus- 
tard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name of.kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, RK. I, 
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ellies have 
OT eee otic years 
Our Mince Meat & Plum Pud- 
ding arentwis compare. 
Salad Dressing and} ew 
s Catsu ive tone to 
proces Pp 


hile a 
“Brandy Fruits, etied thers 
pas Bagh by Saale ticneets on 
1 ee ee eee Any arti 


the A 
cle your Grocer cannot supply, we 
wilt ie you send tor @ pricelist. : 
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DanedsSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.] 


PLUSHES AND VELVETS. 


lowest in the trade, 
236 Boxes Colored Silk Plushes, 88e. yard. 


house can duplicate within 25 per cent, of our price. 


Silk Moleskin Plishet, 81-08 ward, 


9c yord. 


~ 


: tailed «i $1 0. 
N. B.—Mail orders correctly filled day received, 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS,, N, Y. 


We ave showing the largest stock of Fancy Novelties - 
in Stripes, Plaids, and Cashmere effects, in Velvets and 
Plushes,; ever sachin this city, at prices positively the 


This is no job lot of bad colors, bit all New, Fresh 
Goods in Every Shatlevand Fine, Quality that no 
Alia 300 Boats Better, Finer; and Wider Colored 
Extra Spreial Bargaie,—340 Pieces Rich Roman 
Stripe dest quality Silk Plushes, All Combinations, 20 
inches inide, never sold under $145 } price this week 


400 Fiones of oy Celebrated Colored Silk Velvets, 
88«, yard ; frdly Qe. better than any goods being re- 


AWelcome Holiday 
CIFT. 


There ic NOTHING-that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use~ 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew- 
Ing machines:— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


MATIC 


W, and G is 

the Machine, 

‘Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit. 
Imitators dare not 
Re this Medal- 
- on Machines. 
Ours are the only Machines that can be used with 

NO RISK TO HEALTH 





t nequa r 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 
STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 

Willeoz 


SEND FOR 





& Gibbs 5. M. 0o,, 658 Broadway, N.Y, 





























